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D. N. Pritt, K.C., M.P.. is one of Brit- 
ain’s leading barristers and author of the 
illuminating recent book on the USSR, 
“Light on Moscow.” 


Marcaret Bourke-WuitTeE, one of our 
foremost photographers, as well as being a 
writer and lecturer. With her husband. 
Erskine Caldwell, she arrived in the USSR 
just on the eve of the Nazi invasion. Her 
photographs taken there last summer and 
fall have been published in Life, and her 
latest book, “Shooting the Russian War,” 
will be published in June. Her previous 
book on the USSR was “Eyes on Russia.” 


ErskinE CALDWELL is author of “God’s 
Little Acre,” “Tobacco Road,” and, in col- 
laboration with Miss  Bourke-White, 
“North of the Danube,” “Say, Is This the 
U. S. A.?” and “You Have Seen Their 
Faces.” He covered the war in Russia for 
PM, and has gathered his impressions into 
a book, “All Out on the Road to Smo- 
lensk,” just published. 


Jan Sranczyk, Polish trade union lead- 
er, and Minister of Labor and Social Wel- 
fare in the Polish Government-in-Exile, 
gave the interview we publish in this 
issue to Ep FALKowsk1, who spent several 
years in the USSR working in the mines 
and later writing for the Moscow News. 


Capt. Serce1 N. Kournakorr is a re- 
tired cavalry officer of the former Russian 
Imperial Army, who has followed closely 
Soviet military developments. He is at 


work on a book on the Red Army to be 
published by Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 


Eric Artuur STARBUCK has taught mod- 
ern languages and coached athletics in sev- 
eral New England Schools. He visited the 
USSR in 1931, 1932, 1933 and 1935, some- 
times leading groups, sometimes alone. 
When told to go back where he came 
from, he heads for Plymouth Rock. 


VLApimir KAzaAKEVICH, economist, writer 
and lecturer, writes frequently for our 
magazine on the finance and economy of 
the USSR. He is also a contributor to 
Science and Society, American Review on 
the Soviet Union, and other journals. 


J. W. Pincus is an agricultural specialist 
who has acted as consultant to Soviet 
institutions. He has contributed to both 
American and Soviet scientific and tech- 
nical journals on agricultural problems. 


GENEVIEVE TAGGARD is one of our leading 
American poets. as well as a prose writer 
of distinction. She is author of “The Life 
and Mind of Emily Dickinson.” Her new 
volume of collected works, “The Long 
View,” will be published by Harpers in 
April. 


Etta Winter is author of “Red Virtue,” 
a book about morals and family life in the 
USSR, editor of “Lincoln Steffens Speak- 
ing” and “The Letters of Lincoln Steffens,” 
and translator of “The Mentality of Apes,” 
a book on Gestalt Psychology. She has 
written frequently for The Manchester 
Guardian, The New York Times, The 
N. Y. Herald Tribune, and other papers. 
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Ten Years 


In a recent interview our Presi- 
dent warned the country against 
those who continued their attempts 
to sow suspicion of our ally, the So- 
viet Union. 


Such attitudes and attempts, he 
warned, endangered the unity of 
our country and the solidarity of the 
United Nations. 


With the President calling atten- 
tion to the increased menace of the 
anti-Soviet poison now being dished 
out in new forms, our work as an 
antidote must be doubled. 


Thus as our tenth year draws to a 
close we have chosen redoubled 
work as the necessary form of our 
anniversary celebration. 


We mean it literally. We plan to 
reach at least twice as many people 
in America as we now reach. We 
plan to at least double our subscrip- 
tion, and at least double our news- 
stand sale. 


We make these ambitious plans 
because we know we can count on 
you, our readers, to pitch in. We 
know you, our readers, will join us 
in this way of celebrating. 


Our work has already begun. A 
new subscription drive has been 
launched. And we have been suc- 
cessful in placing the magazine with 
a national distributing agency which 
will get it on virtually every news- 
stand in the country! 


But this means a heavy opening 
cost. Payments from newsstand dis- 
tribution sales must wait for some 
months; and it will be some time 
before mail circulation returns come 
in. Therefore financial aid is needed 
immediately. 

We therefore ask our readers’ help 
in two ways! 


Let every subscriber pledge to get 
another. (Use subscription blank on 
back cover.) 


Let every reader of the magazine 
send us today as much as he can 


afford. 


Your dollars and dimes will build 


national unity—will strengthen the 
anti-Axis front. 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 E. 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


I enclose contribution of $.......... for 


the 10th anniversary subscription drive 
fund. 
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Stalin’s Order of the Day to the Red Army 


From an unofficial condensed version of Premier Joseph Stalin’s 


—— of the Day on the Twenty-Fourth Anniversary of the Red 
rmy: 


HIS is not the first time that the Red Army has encountered 

the Germans. On February 23, 1918, the young formations 
routed the German invaders at Pskov and Narva and by the 
end of the year dislodged them from the Ukraine. In 1919 they 
preserved the integrity of our country against all efforts of the 
Entente Powers. The Soviet people never forgot the possibility 
of new aggression from enemies of our country. 

Some daring nations who tried to encroach on our territory 
have already had a foretaste of our power. Eight months ago 
Germany treacherously attacked us, expecting a quick decision. 
Hitler underestimated his new enemy. We retreated, but while 
doing so we dealt telling blows at the enemy. 

We never had any doubt in our minds that the enemy would 
be halted and eventually routed. The time arrived at last for the 
Red Army to take up the offensive. At Tikhvin and Rostov, in 
the Crimea and before Moscow the enemy was defeated. The 
Moscow and Tula regions have been cleared of the enemy. 

Elements of surprise that formed the German reserve stock of 
power have been spent. The war will now be different in that 
the disparity caused by this element of surprise no longer exists, 
Recent events have proved that once this element has gone the 
German Army is no longer as effective as it was. 

Germany is directly supported at the front by the troops of 
Italy, Rumania and Finland. The Red Army, so far, has no 
such support. .. . 

We shall throw the enemy from the gates of Leningrad and 
liberate White Russia, the Ukraine, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, 
and Karelia. . . . The Red Banners will again victoriously fly 
over the whole Soviet land. 

It would be unlike the Soviet people to delude themselves into 
the belief that the enemy has already been beaten. He is not yet 
beaten and a stern struggle is ahead of us. 

New units must be sent to the front to forge victory. Industry 
must work with redoubled energy. The army must receive every 
day more and more tanks, aircraft, guns, machine guns and 
other arms. Therein lies the strength of the Red Army. 

But the strength of the Red Army lies not only in this. Above 
all it lies in the fact it is fighting a national war of liberation 
and not an imperialistic war of aggression. The task of the Red 
Army is to liberate from the German invaders our Soviet land 
and the citizens of our villages and towns who were free before 
the war but are now oppressed and suffering. . . . 

Every member of the Red Army knows that this is a just war, 
a war of liberation. The Red Army has a noble cause, which is 
the reason why this war is producing thousands of heroes and 
heroines who are ready to meet their death for their country. 

Therein lies the strength of the Red Army and the weakness 
of the German Army. 

Statements appear from time to time in the foreign press to 
the effect that the Red Army aims at the destruction of the 
German people. This is a wicked, foolish libel. It is probable 
that this war will bring about the end of Hitler’s clique. We 
would welcome this solution. But it would be ridiculous to 
identify Hitler’s clique with the German people and the German 
State. History teaches that Hitlers come and go, but the German 
people and the German State remain. 

The racial theory of the Germans and their practice of racial 
hatred have made all freedom-loving people into enemies of 
German fascism, while racial equality in the Soviet Union has 
earned the latter the friendship of all freedom-loving nations. 

The foreign press sometimes says that the Soviet people hate 
Germans as Germans; that the Red Army annihilates them out 
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of hatred for everything German and no prisoners are, there- 
fore, taken. This is a stupid lie and a libel on the Red Army. 

The Red Army is free from all sentiments of racial hatred. 
The Red Army annihilates Germans not because they are Ger- 
mans but because they want to enslave our country. 

The Red Army takes prisoners when they surrender. Remem- 
ber the words of the great writer Maxim Gorky: “When the 
enemy refuses to surrender he is annihilated.” 

Comrades, I congratulate you on the twenty-fourth anniversary 
of the Red Army. I wish you complete victory over the German- 
Fascist invaders. 


Two Great Anniversaries 


N February 23rd the United States and the Soviet 
Union each celebrated a great national holiday. 
We celebrated the birth of George Washington, founder of 
our country, and of an army that fought triumphantly for 
the ideals of American democracy. The Soviet Union cele- 
brated the twenty-fourth anniversary of its great Red 
Army whose victories today, under Stalin’s leadership, are 
the main guarantee that the things for which Washington 
and Jefferson and Lincoln fought will not perish from the 
earth. The Soviet press hailed the memory of George 
Washington as ‘“‘a symbol of unity, courage, faith in victory 
for all who are now combatting ruthless and brutal aggres- 
sion.” 

Messages greeting the Red Army, which celebrated the 
day with massive new advances, were flashed to Moscow 
from all corners of the world. As we go to press, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in his broadcast calling on the nation to make 
the supreme sacrifice essential to winning the war, declares: 
“All the United Nations salute the superb Russian Army 
as it celebrates its 24th Anniversary.” Prime Minister 
Churchill sent a message to Stalin expressing gratitude and 
admiration and confidence in victory. ; 

Heading the list of radiograms received by the Red Army 
was this message from America’s heroic Gen. MacArthur: 


The world situation at the present time indicates 
that the hopes of civilization rest upon the worthy 
banners of the courageous Russian Army. 

During my lifetime I have participated in a number 
of wars, and have witnessed others, as well as study- 
ing in great detail the campaigns of outstanding 
leaders of the past. 

In none have I observed such effective resistance 
to the heaviest blows of a hitherto undefeated enemy 
followed by a smashing counterattack which is driving 
that enemy back into his own land. 

The scale and grandeur of this effort marks it as 
the greatest military achievement in all history. 


From China, Chiang Kai-Shek cabled a glowing tribute 
to the Red Army which “has won the unswerving confi- 
dence of the United Nations.” 

This confidence and joy we all feel in the Red Army’s 
continued advances must not make us forget the terrible 
toll of blood and anguish that has already been exacted 
from the Soviet people, nor blind us to the possibility that 
invaders still can reach our shores and lay waste our land 
and people with the same monstrous cruelty they have vis- 
ited on all the areas they have occupied. ‘Today we must 
realize that only the strength of the Soviet Union has saved 
us so far from that fate. 

Returning to the President’s address we note his signifi- 
cant parallel of Washington’s days and our own: 


For eight years, General Washington and his Con- 
tinental Army were faced continually with formidable 
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odds and recurring defeat. Supplies and equipment 
were lacking. In a sense every winter was a Valley 
Forge. Throughout the thirteen states there existed 
fifth columnists—and selfish men, jealous men, fearful 
men, who proclaimed that Washington’s cause was 
hopeless, and that he should ask for a negotiated peace. 

Washington’s conduct in those hard times has pro- 
vided the model for all Americans ever since—a model 
of moral stamina. 


We are not yet sufficiently aware that our own country 
is at war, that every one of us must take full part in the 
war effort. It is vitally important that we all realize 
the seriousness of President Roosevelt’s warning against the 
Cliveden set who treacherously undermine confidence in 
our allies, Britain and Russia, and oppose further aid to 
Russia on the ground that it would make the USSR too 
powerful after the war. We thought for a while that the 
lesson of Pear] Harbor had killed isolationism. But our 
enemies have long been preparing their agents among us, 
and we must be eternally on guard against them. It is they 
who receive aid in Congressional circles through the block- 
ing of important administration measures such as the $300,- 
000,000 appropriation for unemployment resulting from 
plant conversion. It is they who have helped prevent our 
shipments to the USSR from reaching their full quota. We 
must give full and vigorous support to the President in his 
plans for a new billion dollar loan to Russia, and to step up 
shipments to get there in time for the Spring offensive. We 
must give him full and vigorous support in the total war 
effort whether in fulfilling our production program, in 
readiness to do without conveniences, in building national 
morale, or in contributing our part toward complete na- 
tional unity by hard work and hard fighting on every front. 


“Warrior of 1941”—Joseph Stalin 


‘LJAILING Joseph Stalin as the world’s greatest war- 

rior of 1941 and electing him one of their Honorary 
Chieftains the Indian Confederation of America, in a color- 
ful ceremony on February 20, in New York, turned over 
to Edward C, Carter, head of Russian War Relief, Inc., 
a handmade feather bonnet for transmission to Stalin. 

The Confederation unites twenty-seven American In- 
dian tribes scattered over the country. Honorary chief- 
tainship in its ranks is a great distinction accorded only to 
outstanding contemporary figures. 

The Soviet people will value this tribute from a fight- 
ing people. According to researches of Soviet scientists, 
and among others, of the American scientist Ales Hrdlicka, 
the American Indians have ethnological kinship with some 
of the Eastern Soviet peoples. Millions of Soviet people, 
as they read that it was Chief Fallen Trees of the Mohawks 
who made the presentation, will thrill with memories of 
Cooper’s “Last of the Mohicans,” one of their favorites 
among American classics translated into Soviet languages. 

They will value especially the presentation message: 


Chiefs Of Tribes, Warrior Braves, Paleface Friends: 


Many of our braves are tonight sitting around the camp- 
fires of the United States Army. They have joined gladly 
and wholeheartedly in the fight against all mankind’s enemy 
—Hitlerism. Under the leadership of our Great White 
Father, Franklin Roosevelt, they are proving that courage 
and skill which is the tradition and heritage of the Ameri- 
can Indian... . 

Winston Churchill, chief of our British Allies, called 
Stalin the “Great Warrior” not without reason. Stalin’s 
wisdom and skill in leading the epic fight of the Russian peo- 


ple calls forth the greatest admiration from our own war- 
rior tribes... . e 

As a symbol of our unity in the fight against Hitler and 
of our admiration of his leadership in that fight, we present 
Joseph Stalin with the chieftain’s bonnet that he may carry 
on his fight as an honorary chieftain of the Indian race. 
May he wear it with the full knowledge of our respect and 
appreciation of his leadership. And may the Soviet people 
benefit from his wisdom and courage for many seasons to 
come.... 


“The Fulcrum of the War Lies in Russia” 


ENATOR CLAUDE PEPPER of Florida paid glow- 

ing tribute to the USSR and urged a greater degree 

of collaboration between the United States and its Soviet 

ally at a dinner held by Russian War Relief in New York 
City on February 13. He began with the statement: 


When free men hereafter, in a free world, linger upon 
the record of this convulsive era, no name will be more 
luminous than that of Russia. 


Stating that the key to winning the war was all aid to 
the Russian front, he declared: 


First things coming first, the war must be won. It is 
easy to see that the fulcrum of this war lies in Russia. 
No matter how ominous are the signs in other parts of 
the world, the mouth out of which all this disgusting 
brew has been spewed is Hitler’s mouth. Destroy him aud 
you have dried up the source and the incentive for all 
other assaults. Throw back his mighty army, wear it 
down, break it apart, use it up, and you are cutting the 
jugular vein of the Axis. Nobody has done that. Nobody 
can do it like Russia. That front, therefore, must be 
strengthened at almost any sacrifice. Let the Russian front 
break, let the Russian army deteriorate, let the stream 
of Russian supplies be cut off, and the flood of Hitlerism 
will inundate every area of the earth. ... May we not 
ask, therefore, that more room be made for the Russians 


at the War Table. 


Churchill and Cripps on the USSR 


N the dazk hour after Singapore Winston Churchill re- 

called that last Autumn, when Russia was in her most 

dire peril, she preserved her national unity. He called 
upon the British people to follow this example: 


The Russian people did not fall to bickering among 
themselves. They just stood together and worked and 
fought all the harder. They did not lose trust in their 
leaders. They did not try to break up their government. 
Hitler had hoped to find Quislings and fifth columnists 
in the wide regions he overran and among the unhappy 
masses who fell into his power. He looked for them. He 
searched for them, but he found none. 

The trust the Soviet people place in their leaders flows 
from the trust their leaders place in the people. Church- 
ill’s awareness of the need for a leadership in which the 
British people can place full confidence has since been 
indicated in the steps he has taken to eliminate from his 
Cabinet the hangovers from appeasement days. 

These Cabinet shake-ups, in response to the popular 
clamor for a speeding-up of the war effort, have elevated Sir 
Stafford Cripps, former Ambassador to the Soviet Union, to 
the Cabinet as Lord Privy Seal and leader of the House of 
Commons. Sir Stafford will work for still closer alliance 
with the USSR and a greater flow of supplies to the Rus- 
sian front. In two articles published in the American 
press after his return to England, Sir Stafford emphasized 
particularly the need of greater aid for the Spring cam- 
paign and the complete confidence in the USSR essential 
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to continued cooperation not only during but after the war. 
Pointing to the anxiety of the Russians lest over-confi- 
dence diminish either the efforts of their own people or out- 
side aid, he declared that the German army is not yet de- 
feated nor routed. He explained that the coming of the 
Spring thaws will mean a period of comparative military 
inactivity lasting from six weeks to two months, during 
which both sides will gather their forces for a fresh on- 
-slaught : 
. But it is just here that: America and Great Britain 
.come right into the picture.’ We have between us huge 
manufacturing capacity .4fid must give to the Russians 
enough armaments to make certain that when the new 
clash comes in the Spring they are not at a disadvantage. 
If by our efforts we can make the Spring offensive in 
Europe a decisive success for the Russians, we shall not 
only save hundreds of thousands of Russian lives, but 
British and American lives as well. (N.°Y. Times, Feb. 6) 
Sir Stafford then went on to say that wars are fought 
not only with weapons; but that the USSR needs our moral 


After Singapore 


HILE the world’s eyes are glued to Japan’s moves 
in Southeastern Asia, expecting drives toward India 
or Australia, it seems equally possible that Japan’s main 


Spring offensive may be against the Soviet Far East. The: 


worst thing about the fall of Singapore is that it has given 
world initiative into Axis hands. They and not we decide 
the next theater of war. 

We must understand the global nature of Axis strategy 
and the place which the Soviet Union holds as a chief bar- 
rier to their desires. The original Axis war against the 
world planned a coordinated drive toward India. Germany 
and Italy were to come through the Caucasus, the near 
East and Africa, while Japan was to come through Malaya 
and Burma, catching India in a pincer as a rich prize. 
When the strategy became clear last Autumn, President 
Roosevelt countered it by sending American ships to the 
Red Sea, while Prime Minister Churchill met it by the 
British moves into Syria, Iraq, Iran and Libya. | 

The real check to the Axis strategy however was the 
battle of Rostov where the Red Army’s victory kept Hitler 
from seizing both the road to India and the Caucasus oil. 
As a result, the Axis plans are still off schedule; Japan’s 
war has not yet joined Hitler’s war. 

The taking of Singapore is expected by the Axis to change 
this. Japanese raiders can now pass into the Indian Ocean 
to attack the Russian supply lines in the Persian Gulf. It 
is no accident that the Germans chose this moment for the 
daring escape of those battleships that had waited so long at 
Brest. Churchill said that these ships are less of a menace 
to the Atlantic shipping from their German base than they 
were at Brest; as applied to general Atlantic shipping this 
is true. But they have become a much greater menace to 
those specific routes in the North Atlantic which supply the 
Soviet ports of Archangel and Murmansk. 

Both Germany and Japan have thus moved against the 
Soviet supply line, one into the North Atlantic and the 
other into the Indian Ocean. Since they moved at a time 
when American supplies to the USSR were still far behind 
schedule, it seems probable that the German superiority in 
war supplies, especially in tanks, which Stalin mentioned 
last November, may still exist this coming Spring. 
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support and friendship just as we need hers. While ac- 
knowledging that there were difficulties on both sides 
because of past misunderstandings and suspicion, he felt that 
these could be overcome by facing them realistically : 


, The Soviet Government has declared again and 
again with all sincerity that it does not want to interfere 
with the internal conditions in other countries. Beyond 
demonstrating by the force of successful example the need 
for world change in the economic system, the Soviet Union 
has no intention to interfere either in Europe or elsewhere 
with the forms of government of its neighbors. The United 
States and Great Britain adopt the same attitude. Here 
there is common ground for future action in association. .. . 

I am confident—and I know this from the highest au- 
thority—the Soviet Union is anxious and most willing to 
work in association with Great Britain: and America after 
the war, and to prepare now so as to make that work as 
effective and valuable as possible. To wim the war is vital 
and for that purpose we must give every material aid to 
Russia. To win the peace is no less vital, and to that end 
we must achieve full political cooperation among the three 
great allies of the war. (N. Y. Times, Feb. 7) 


By ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


A Frenchman, formerly high in the French war cabinet, 
told me recently that Hitler is probably securing a total 
war production roughly equivalent to the total output of 


-Europe’s war industries in 1939. He said: 


“Tt does not do to delude ourselves. What sabotage there 
is in France and Czechoslovakia is probably balanced by 
superior rationalization of the war industry on a continent 
scale. Germans meet sabotage in a brutally effective man- 
ner; they feed the worker in proportion to his production, 
and if he does not produce he starves. 

“Hitler cannot be beaten by attrition, he can be beaten 
only on the Russian front. Russia is the front that is de- 
cisive. If Russia stands, the Axis cannot consolidate world 
empire. If Russia goes, the world of free mankind has lost 
the war.” 


The Russians understand this but they express it with 
more optimism than did the Frenchman. “The fate of the 
world is being decided at our front door,” writes Ilya 
Ehrenburg, writing in the Red Army newspaper, Red 
He adds, “We said to each other in October ‘we 
must hold them’; now we speak one simple, joyful word, 
‘forward!’ ” 

Soviet tactics this winter aim to cut up and demoralize 
German manpower. In this they are having an important 
success. One must not overestimate the success, for the 
numbers engaged in both sides of the Winter war in Russia 
are much smaller than the armies which can take the field 
in the Spring. 

Although no one knows definitely what area will be the 
next objective of Japanese aggression, Vladivostok, the 
Soviet Far East may be included in its aggressive plans. The 
purpose would of course be to eliminate the Soviet threat 
in the East. However, the Japanese may be delaying their 
next move until the results of Hitler’s Spring drive are 
clear. A decisive turn of that campaign against the Nazis, 
together with an Allied drive against Germany in the West 
would put the initiative in the hands of the Allied Nations 
both in Europe and against Japan. It would decide large- 
ly the issue of Africa. Thus the forces of the United 
Nations could seize the benefit of the Red Army’s recent 
victories and make their Winter war the turning point in 
our battle for the world. 


Star. 












Nikolayeva (right), Secretary of the All-Union 
Council of Trade Unions, inspecting shell cases 
in a British factory. 


HE old friendship between the 

workers of Great Britain and the 
USSR has been consolidated and un- 
happy differences between Trade Union 
organizations due to social democratic 
prejudices and _ reactionary slanders 
have been put aside in the recent forma- 
tion of the Anglo-Soviet Trade Union 
Committee. : 

The establishment of the Commit- 
tee constitutes a very important step in 
marshalling the Democratic forces of 
the world against the Fascist menace. 
The functions and objects of the Com- 
mittee were defined in the resolution 
passed at the first meetings in Moscow 
in October 1941 and subsequently rati- 
fied by the two constituent governing 
bodies, the All-Union Central Coun- 
cil of Trade Unions in the USSR and 
the Trade Union Congress in Britain. 

This resolution, like other famous 
declarations, comprised eight points: 

1. Junction of the British and Soviet 
trade unions for organization of mutual 
assistance in the war against Hitlerite 
Germany. 

2. Every possible support of the gov- 
ernments of the Soviet Union and Britain 
in the common war against Germany. 

3. Strengthening industrial efforts of 
both countries with an aim at maximum 
production of tanks, planes, guns, am- 
munition and other arms. 

4. Assistance in rendering the utmost 
help in arms to the Soviet Union by 
Britain. 

5. Use of all means of agitation and 
propaganda in the fight against Germany. 

6. All possible support of the peoples 
of German-occupied countries, who “are 
fighting for deliverance from Hitler’s 
oppression and their independence and re- 
establishment of democratic liberties.” 


D. N. PRITT, K.C., M.P. 


Over thirty million workers of two 
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great countries find appropriate 
forms for organizing common 
action against the common enemy 


7. Organization of mutual assistance 
by trade unions in Britain and the Soviet 
Union and mutual information. 

8. Strengthening contact between rep- 
resentatives of trade unions in Britain 
and the Soviet Union through an All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions 
of the USSR and the British Trade 
Union Congress. 

Subsequent activities of the Commit- 
tee and its members have admirably 
served all these points. By far the 
most interesting development of course 
was the prolonged visit to Britain of a 
large delegation of Soviet trade union 
leaders, a splendid body of men and 
women whom I had the honor of wel- 
coming as chairman of the Society for 
Cultural Relations at a reception by 
that body. 

The delegation visited a large num- 
ber of factories in different parts of 
Britain and was received on all hands, 
above all by the workers, with tremen- 
dous demonstrations of enthusiasm, 
often enough showing plainly not 
merely a consciousness of the military 
value of the Soviet alliance, but also 
admiration for the social achievements 
of the USSR. 

The only difficulty was that at one 
or two points obstacles seemed to be 
placed in the way of workers seeking 
contact with the delegation. But this 
did not occur on a scale sufficient to 
prevent the delegates getting full reali- 
zation of the workers’ attitude. 

The Soviet delegation’s views on 
British industry have not yet been made 
known in any official report or mani- 
festo, but their impressions and opin- 
ions as to what more can be done in 
Britain to strengthen the war effort can 
be learned from the speech, early in 
January, by Nikolai Shvernik, secre- 















Sir Walter Citrine, General Secretary of the 
British Trade Union Congress, co-head with 
Nikolai Shvernik of the Anglo-Soviet Trade 


Union Committee. 


tary of the All-Union Council of 
Trade Unions and head of the mission, 
and also from the press conference by 
the delegation early in February. 
Shvernik stated on behalf of the dele- 
gation that it was fully satisfied with its 
sojourn in Great Britain and deeply 
appreciative of the cordial reception it 
was accorded by both government and 
labor leaders. 

Shvernik emphasized the fact that 
the trade unionists of the two coun- 
tries, together numbering over thirty 
millions and representing in effect the 
great mass of organized industrial 
workers of two of the greatest countries 
in the world, had found appropriate 
forms for organizing common action. 
The importance of this can hardly be 
overestimated. Production morale and 
the fighting forces themselves depend 
in every country today on the attitude 
of the working class. He also empha- 
sized the importance of constant, care- 
fully developed propaganda, but above 
all, stressed the necessity for increased 
production. He described the success- 
ful working in the USSR of produc- 
tion conferences between workers and 
management to work out plans for 
remedying defects and bottlenecks and 
introducing improved methods of pro- 
duction, 

In the press conference, the delega- 
tion dealt fully and frankly with cer- 
tain aspects of production in British 
industry. They stated that judged by 
the factories and plants visited, British 
industry is working well with good or- 
ganization and equipment but what 

(Continued on page 34) 
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“WE VOLUNTEER!” 


By MARGARET BOURKE.-WHITE 


Swiftly and spontaneously the Soviet women volun- 


NE of the first visible results of 
the war, when Germany invaded 
Soviet borders, was the outbreak of 
workers’ meetings all over Moscow. 
When my husband and I entered 
the lobby of our hotel, a roar of voices 
sounded down the stairwell. We 
hurried up to the second floor, and 
found that in the large dining room 
a clamorous meeting of chambermaids, 
chefs and waiters was in progress. The 
speakers were jumping on the tables 
and the long room rang with oratory. 
The hall maid for our floor was 
raising her hand for silence now. 
“When we heard the words of Comrade 
Molotov about the barbarous attack 
on our country we remembered the 
saying: ‘He who raises the sword will 
perish by the sword’.”’ 

The cheering of the hotel workers 
drowned out her voice now, and the 
second floor supervisor leaped to a 
table, snatching a feather duster from 
the nearest chambermaid and waving 
it over her head until she could be 
heard. “We will wipe them off the 
earth, these Hitlerite fiends,” she called, 
waving her feather duster as though to 
show how it was to be done, ‘These 
hangman hordes shall perish.” 

A resolution was passed providing 
that the women workers of the hotel 
would take over the tasks of the men 
in addition to their own, whereupon 
the hall porter jumped to a table and 
called on volunteers to the Red Army 
down to the last waiter and dishwasher, 
whereupon the male personnel broke 
into cries that resolved into a chant: 
“We shall meet the Fascist bandits 
with a wall of fire.” 

We heard that meetings were being 
held all over the city. ‘“Let’s get out 
and see things’, I said, and we went 
out into the streets. We were swept 
along with the throng until we reached 
the October Railroad Station. The 
freightyard was jammed with locomo- 
tive engineers and mechanics, volun- 
teering for active and reserve service 
in the army. A red draped tribune 
had been hastily set up at the end of 
the yard and.a brakeman was calling 
through a megaphone, ‘We volunteer 
to fight not only for the life of our 
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teered, taking the places of the men leaving for the front 


! 


Fatherland, but for the whole of pro- 
gressive humanity.” 

In the Red Night Rubber Factory 
we found the women volunteering 
to take over the work so that the men 
could go to the front. At the Stalin 
Auto Works the pressure of volunteers 
was so great, that a restraining speech 
was being made, explaining the neces- 
sity of keeping key men at their jobs 
until women could fully take over 
the production. Whereupon the head 
of the pattern shop who had been 
requested to stay at his post, jumped 
to the platform and shouted, “The 
motors we turn out shall be better than 
those of our enemy, for ours are made 
by free men and theirs by slaves.” 

In the factories, each man who was 
preparing to leave for the front, spent 
the next week with a woman at his 
side (and often it was his wife) whom 
he taught what he could about the 
operation of his machine so she could 
keep up production after he had gone. 
And the women, who wanted so much 
to go to the front too, dramatized 
their jobs as only Russians would think 
of doing, by referring to their tools 
and industrial processes with military 
names. Even in the meat-packing 
plant the girls were happier if they 
could refer to a ‘spearhead attack” 
on their masses of beef, and if they 
could speak of the cutting operations 
along the conveyor belt as a “bayonet 
advance”. 

Soviet citizens, who have always 
taken the principle of work earnestly, 
undertook the work of defense with 
the utmost seriousness, Everyone began 
studying to do something new or some- 
thing better. Salesgirls were learning 


Miss Bourke- 
White “Shooting 
the Russian War" 
—the title of her 
book to be pub- 
lished by Simon 
and Schuster in 
June, from which 
this excerpt is 
taken. 


to be truckdrivers, school teachers were 
studying shooting. I talked with a 
group of algebra teachers who were 
learning to operate and to clean a ma- 
chine-gun. Factory workers of all 
kinds were studying to be nurses. | 
visited a cinema theater which had been 
turned into a school for delegations 
from apartment houses who were or- 
ganizing classes in their homes for in- 
struction in various defense tactics. In 
the first aid section, an anatomy class 
was studying a very lively looking skel- 
eton. At a signal from the director, 
they began bandaging up each other’s 
heads with an amount of energy that 


would have bound up a whole wounded - 


army. Nearby, a group of high school 
girls were studying the internal con- 
struction of a fire extinguisher in a 
room lined with ladders, fire hose, buck- 
ets, and fire helmets. 

Children patrolled the streets at twi- 
light to warn householders who al- 
lowed threads of light to leak through 
their blackout curtains. It was the spe- 
cial function of children to keep sand- 
bags and waterpails constantly filled in 
case of incendiary raids. The Young 
Pioneers volunteered to do the mar- 
keting and help with the housework 
for the many women who had gone 
into the factories to replace the men at 
the front. 

1 photographed many of the Red 
Cross training centers, which had 
sprouted up at every street intersection, 
like the corner drug store. School 
girls, housewives, and working women 
were going to night classes, and the 
applications for front duty as “medical 
sisters” were stacking up like mounds 
of snow. 





















































































































































AMERICAN 
WOMEN to 
the WOMEN 
of the USSR 


To VALENTINA GRIZODUBOVA, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE SOVIET WOMEN’S 
ANTI-FascistT COMMITTEE, AND 
TO ALL SovIET WoMEN. 


AST September you issued a stirring 
appeal to the women of the world, 
calling on them for unified action in 
the face of the common danger menac- 
ing all humanity. Leading women of 
America answered your call with mes- 
sages of support and sympathy and ad- 
miration for your heroism. But the 
women of America then did not fully 
realize how truly you spoke when you 
told us the Soviet people were fighting 
not only for their own liberty but for 
our liberty and independence too. 

Today we know. Our country, too, 
has felt the horror of unprovoked at- 
tack. Our loved ones, too, are dying in 
the skies, on land, and in the seas. We, 
too, must prepare to give all our labor 
and skill and shed our blood if need be 
in the common defense of civilization. 

Your call of last September has a 
new and deeper meaning for us today. 
Now we must answer not only in 
words, but in deeds. Now your self- 
sacrifice and devotion and courage not 
only arouse our admiration, but point 
the way to the things that we must do. 

You have shown us that the im- 
possible can be accomplished, and that 
in days like these women cannot seek 
Shelter in their sex but must be ready 
for whatever task confronts us. 

So as you hold your meetings 
throughout the Soviet Union on March 
Eighth, International Woman’s Day, 
accept these messages as representing 
the new spirit that now fills the women 
of America, women workers and farm- 
ers, writers and artists and housewives, 
women of every walk of life. Accept 
them as a token of our gratitude for 
the priceless contribution you have al- 
ready made to our struggle, as an ear- 
nest of our determination to march 
forward with you to victory, and to 
build with you the better world that 
lies beyond the victory. 

Jessica SMITH, 
Editor Soviet Russia Today. 
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A message from Carrie Chapman Catt, Former President of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


DOROTHY THOMPSON 
Writer and Publicist 


Y heart goes out to the women of 

Russia. In this entire war, two 
peoples have taken the brunt of barbar- 
ous assaults: the Chinese and the Rus- 
sian. Both have demonstrated that in 
them is a youth of spirit, a faith in the 
future, and an unconquerable determi- 
nation to survive. 

In this war the Russian women have 
justified the freedom and _ education 
granted them by the Soviet Union. They 
have not been bystanders in the war; 
they have fought it—on the assembly 
belts and in the ranks of the guerrillas. 
Tlie Brunhilde’s of the German sagas 
seem to have turned up in Russia in- 
stead of in Germany. 

One of our most famous philosophers, 
Emerson, and our greatest poet, Walt 
Whitman, both said that the measure of 
the vitality of a nation could be seen in 
the women. Where women were free, 
where they were strong and articulate, 
where they participated in industry and 
the affairs of the state, there always was 
to be found a young and vigorous nation. 
And our towns and cities are dotted 
with statues—statues of the pioneer wo- 
men who accompanied their men into 
the wilderness with axe and with gun, 
to open up the American continent. 
When Russia is free of the Nazi plun- 
derers such statues will stand in Russia 
as mementoes to the fighting and work- 
ing women of that great land. 

From here we send you our most sis- 
terly greetings and our most earnest sup- 
port. 


JOSEPHINE TIMMS 


International Secretary-Treasurer, Am- 
erican Communications Assn., C.1.O. 


E congratulate the women of the 

Soviet Union for their splendid 
contribution in the fight to defeat Hit- 
ler Fascism throughout the world. 

The women of America are begin- 
ning to realize and understand the sig- 
nificance of the contribution that is being 
made by the valiant women of the Soviet 
Union. We are following your example 
by working side by side with our brother 
trade unionists on the production lines, 
by filling the places of some who have 
been called to the front, and we are 
fighting for equality and training in de- 
fense industry so that more and more 
willing women in America can put their 
hands and brains into useful occupation 
and contribute their share in the battle 
for production. 

The workers in the Trade Unions, 
especially the C. I. O., are in the fore- 
front of this effort and are making every 
effort to produce the guns, tanks, planes, 
ships and other materials so that we may 
supply the valiant workers and soldiers 
of your country with all that is needed 
to wage a successful war against the 
Axis. 

The workers in my union are looking 
forward to the day when Nazism will 
be wiped from the face of the earth. 
When that victory comes to all free- 
dom-loving peoples, we in communica- 
tions will have the honor of flashing the 
news of the defeat of the Hitler Axis 
forces around the world. 

We salute you on this day and pledge 
our solidarity and fraternal greetings. 
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PEARL BUCK 
Writer, Nobel Prize Winner 1938 


SEND my personal congratulations 

to the brave Soviet women, who are 
an encouragement to all women. We 
look to Russia with fresh hope and new 
understanding. We work together not 
only for victory in war but for a better 
world to come. 


MARY E. WOOLLEY 


President Emeritus, 


Mt. Holyoke College 


T gives me deep satisfaction to have 
a part in the message which is to be 
cabled to you from your friends among 
the women of the United States. Your 
courage and determination not only in 
defending your country, but in uniting 
with the women of the world in the great 
battle for liberty and independence, is a 
thrilling challenge to us all. May we of 
the western world show as great bravery 
and self sacrifice. 


MARY LOUISE CURTIS BOK 
President, Curtis Institute of Music 


E American women clasp your 

hands in complete sympathy with 
your fight for freedom of thought and 
action, 


MRS. EDWARD G. ROBINSON 
W riter 
SALUTE the Russian women for 


their fortitude and courage. From 
the hearts of American women the mes- 
sage .must go out to the hearts of the 
Russian women that we are behind them 
in every thought and in everything we 
do. Russia is in all our minds. They are 
the people who have made the greatest 
contribution in the world’s great battle 
against the enemy of civilization. 

My picture of Russia today is of a 
woman with her arms crossed over her 
breast, her feet planted firmly in the 
soil of Russia, saying with courage and 
determination, “They shall not pass!” 

They are willing to make any sacri- 
fices; they blow up and destroy their 
dearest possessions; there is never any 
doubt in their minds or any hesitation; 
they act and think only for victory. What 
they do today, we may be called on to do 
tomorrow, and we must be ready to do 
it. The example the Russian people, the 
- Russian women, give us, of bravery and 
skill in driving out the relentless enemy, 
will lift our own determination and 
spirit and give us courage, by the grace 
of God, not to falter in our tasks. 


MARY K. SIMKHOVICH 


Director, Greenwich House Settlement 
HE steadfastness and valor of the 
women of Russia are an inspiration, 

setting for us higher goals of determi- 

nation and sacrifice. 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Writer, Pioneer Woman Suffragist 


LL women should admire the mag- 
nificent courage and energy shown 


by the women of the USSR. 
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MRS. JOSEPH E. DAVIES 
Wife of former Ambassador to USSR. 


AM glad to respond to your request 

that I send a message to the women 
of the Soviet Union. 

It is peculiarly vital to women, that 
the world into which they bring children 
should be a decent place for them to 
live in. That is the issue of this world 
conflict. Not only the Soviet Union, but 
her Allies, are engaged in a life and 
death struggle. The issue to be deter- 
mined is whether they should survive, or 
whether the dishonor, treachery, perfidy 
and debauchery of Hitler’s tyranny shall 
destroy the ethical systems and _intel- 
lectual cultures of a civilized, free society 
and make slaves of the free people of 
the earth and of their children yet un- 
born, for a thousand years to come. 

In this struggle, the magnificent de- 
fense and the superb strength and offen- 
sive of the Soviet leaders, the Red Army 
and the Russian people, have written, 
and are now writing, a new and im- 
mortal page in the history of the human 
race, 

The part which Russian women are 
contributing to this world struggle adds 
lustre and glory to womanhood every- 
where. Your participation in the heat, 
cold, suffering, death and glory of the 
battles against Hitler’s hordes, is epic 
in its character. Your record will live in 
song and story as long as free, self-re- 
specting men and women live on this 
earth. 

Women in the Soviet, mothers of men, 
are fighting and dying for that faith and 
for that cause in Russia. 

That is what Mother Russia is giving 
to the human race in these terrible days. 


LILLIAN HELLMAN 


Dramatist, author of “Watch On the 
Rhine,’ “Little Foxes,’ “Children’s 
Hour,” Ete. 


HERE can be no woman in Ameri- 
ca who does not feel a warm pride 
in the magnificent role you have played 
in your country’s defense. My deeply 
felt greetings to all of you. ; 


LOIS MARY McBRIDE 
Judge, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AY I say that I consider it a privi- 

lege to greet the women of the 
Soviet Union on Women’s International 
Day. Many American women and men 
are determined to aid the people of the 
Soviet Union in their magnificent struggle 
in freeing their country and also the 
enslaved countries of Europe from the 
Axis rulers. 

The energy and courage with which 
the women of the Soviet Union have 
thrown themselves into the defense of 
their country is something in which 
women in all free countries can take 
pride and from which those in the oc- 
cupied countries can take renewed cour- 
age. 

Women in America, where women have 
won recognition in many fields as in the 
Soviet Union, dread not only the bru- 


tality of the Axis rulers, but also the 
debasing character of their rule. 

I am glad to express my appreciation 
to the women of Soviet Russia for their 
steadfastness in the struggle against our 
common enemy. 


WANDA GAG 
Artist 


OVIET women supporting your 
splendid Red Army—you are bravely 
doing all that women can do to destroy 
brutal reaction as typified by Hitlerism. 
Sympathy to you in your suffering, con- 
gratulations on your heroic fight, and all 
hail to the victory of true democracy, 
ultimately to be enjoyed by all the peoples 
of the world. 





A MESSAGE FROM 
MME. IVY LITVINOFF 


Be sure that every woman in 
the Soviet Union is working for 
the war, whether at home, mak- 
ing herself responsible for the 
anti-air-raid measures of her 
block, taking duty on the roof to 
look out for enemy planes, in the 
factory, replacing her husband, 
son, or brother, at the front and 
in the rear, tending the sick and 
wounded as doctor or nurse. 
When | left home, my daughter 
and daughter-in-law were cam- 
ouflaging buildings and digging 
trenches. 














Members of the anti-air-raid squad of one of 
Moscow's apartment houses on duty. 


il 














(Above) Ekaterina Buzina plays her part in the defense (Below, right) Olga Korobenina releases a worker for the 
of Leningrad by scanning the skies for enemy aircraft as front as she learns to operate his machine at the "Krasni 
she stands her watch on the roof. (Radiophoto). Proletarii plant in Moscow. 











(Above, left) Girl students of one of Leningrad's univers- (Below, left) Lyubov Afanasayeva, a field surgeon's 
ities take a special course of training as tractor drivers assistant at the front. (Below, right) Orders are rushed 
and combine operators. for the front by Moscow's clothing workers. 








RUSSIAN WOMEN DO THE JOB 


“They have thought in terms of guts and sacrifice. 
one for all and all for one, for twenty years. ... ” 


HE tremendous fight put up by 

the Soviet Union against the well- 
trained and well-advertised Nazi armies 
has surprised many. Those who have 
been to Russia in the past two decades, 
and seen with their eyes and heard 
with their ears, are less astonished. 
If you allowed yourself to look at that 
vast country objectively, without the 
prejudices felt by so many who had 
axes to grind or doubts and dislikes 
to justify, you could see then the be- 
ginnings of what has come to fruition 
now. If one could trust the Russians 
to work out their own problems on 
their own premises, then it was possible 
to see the beginnings of this courageous 
and uncompromising fight, this willing- 
ness to sacrifice that will stop at nothing, 
which has proven so incredible to the 
Western world. The freeing of the 
Russian soil and the Russian people 
from the tyrant and the conqueror was 
an old and well learned science in the 
Soviet Union. 

I was in the Soviet Union in 1930 
and again in 1931, for several months. 
I was impressed then by the constant 
propaganda going on in preparation 
for a war. My friends said the Rus- 
sians were “pathological” about the 
war they dreaded: every nursery and 
kindergarten, every school and college, 
every factory and hospital, made its 
own kind of preparations, undertook 
its own kind of morale building and 
training, dinned “War” in your ears 
day and night. But always there was 
the idea of hatred for war along with 
realistic preparation for it. War was 
never glorified, nor the goal of interna- 
tional peace ever lost sight of. 

And of course the Soviet Union was 
at war even in peace time; at war 
against illiteracy, against insufficient 
crops, bad methods of agriculture, ig- 
norance, superstition. It was in a war 
to produce more hospitals and schools 
and books; abolish slums and _inefh- 
ciency and waste. Everybody con- 
sidered themselves part of that war 
in Russia. I met a girl student on a 
street car reading avidly a book on 
anatomy ; I listened to women engineers 
in their clubs at night discussing the 
latest political questions over tea, under 
posters calling for more production. 


The day I arrived in the Soviet 
Union there were big banners stretched 
out over the railroad station suggesting 
that better methods of cost-accounting 
were in order and I remember the late 
Marquess of Lothian, when he arrived 
with Lady Asquith and George Ber- 
nard Shaw a little while after, at that 
same railroad depot, laughing and say- 
ing: “In England we’d have a banner 
like that reading ‘Have you used Pears’ 
Soap ?’”’ 

The very words that were used in 
editorials, newspaper articles, wall 
newspapers, pamphlets, children’s books 
and the myriad paper-covered books 
of teaching and exhortation, used every 
synonym for fight, struggle, battle, you 
could think of: The Struggle Against 
Syphilis, The Battle for Better Books, 
The Fight Against Sloppiness, Con- 
tending Against Slowness, The War 
Against Dirt, Frontal Assault on 
Drink. I remember one serious dia- 
tribe in a young people’s newspaper, 
headed “We Must Improve the Quali- 
ty of our Children’s Laughter.” It 
stated that toys were of the old unin- 
teresting bourgeois type and that more 
effort must be made to have toys meet 
the new needs of the new youth. 

Sports were encouraged everywhere, 
and with Russian realism and practi- 
cality playgrounds and huge swimming 
pools and volley and tennis courts and 
hockey and football fields were set up 
all over the big cities so that people 
could get to them from factory and 
workshop easily. Girls taught folk 
dancing and many a summer evening 
one could see circles of hundreds of 
dancers in the parks of culture and 
rest being taught steps and practising 
them to tunes played by outdoor orches- 
tras. Healthy physiques, these thou- 
sands of Russians knew, were as im- 
portant and would be as important in 
the difficult days they all expected, as 
well-trained and well-informed minds, 
as tanks and planes and guns. 

You have read a great deal about 
the women who do men’s jobs over 
there, as our women are beginning now 
to do here. You have read of women 
plumbers, tram conductors, women weld- 
ers, riveters, locomotive engineers, even 
legislators and policewomen. 


By ELLA WINTER 


Every reader of this magazine knows 
that girls from kindergarten age up 
consider themselves “workers” in ex- 
actly the same sense as men; they go 
through school and college and tech- 
nical training, with never a moment's 
hesitation over the question “Can I do 
this and be married too?” They know 
that the household tasks of a married 
woman—laundry and cooking and 
cleaning and nursery—have become in 
part the responsibility of the commu- 
nity. 

Thermos cookers of warm _ food 
can be ordered for those members of 
the family who come home for meals, 
laundry will be fetched and attended to 
by communal laundries, the children 
can be placed under the best of trained 
care, whether “at work” in their nur- 
sery school or at play in the Park of 
Culture and Rest, and at the same time 
their home ties and all the best in fam- 
ily life can be preserved. Women can 
get on with the job. 

I was particularly interested in law 
courts in Russia. I went to forty or 
fifty; whenever I had an hour free I 
would drop in on some trial. Here 
young women shone especially. Here 
were young women judges and their 
lay advisers, in court after court: a 
tobacco worker, a dairy maid, a domes- 
tic servant. They had had training 
in juridical methods and they listened 
to story after story of hardships 
wrought by the housing shortage, or 
domestic squabbles, or petty thievery, 
always examining the evidence and the 
person before them as if it were a good 
mental hygiene clinic rather than a 
court. 

A girl at Bolshevo, the “prison” 
farm where wrongdoers were sent, but 
lived their lives practically as if they 
were free, showed me tattoo marks on 
her shoulders and arm and asked if | 
knew any method to have them re- 
moved. They were the signs of her 
bold bad days, and she could not bear 
the thought of carrying them with her 
in a new life, when she had learned a 
trade and found a husband she loved 
and a baby to care for. She wanted 
her body to start as fresh as she felt 
her soul to be. 

(Continued on page 31) 








The following excerpt is from 
Erskine Caldwell’s book “All Out on 
the Road to Smolensk” just published 
by Duell Sloan and Pearce, with whose 
permission we print it here. Mr Cald- 
well has just returned from the USSR 
where he spent several months as a 
newspaper correspondent. He describes 
here a visit to a military airfield in the 
Moscow defense area. 


FE drove fifty miles, one-fourth 

of the distance to Smolensk, 
before turning off the highway. We 
rode through heavily wooded terrain 
for several miles, and finally stopped 
at what appeared to be a hayfield. 

It was anything but a hayfield, how- 
ever. It was one of the largest air 
defense bases on the Smolensk road. 
The planes on the ground were covered 
with evergreen boughs, the living quar- 
ters of the pilots and mechanics were 
heavily camouflaged, and the only sign 
of human activity was a column of 
blue woodsmoke that curled upward 
from a large field kitchen in another 
grove of firs. We did not know it 
at the time, but the commander of 
the field had ordered a typical Russian 
banquet for us, and it was not long 
before we were sitting at a table eating 
roast goose and drinking champagne. 
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Above [inset) is pilot Victor Talalikhin, who told Mr. Caldwell the story 
fascist bomber, the wreckage of which is shown in the 


After dinner we walked around the 
field, still clinging to the cover. I 
counted fifty-six fighter planes during 
the walk, and since every one of them 
was camouflaged it is possible that 
I did not see all that were there that 
day. Besides the Soviet planes, there 
were remains of German planes scat- 
tered all over the place. ‘There were 
motors from Heirkels and Messer- 
schmitts, and tangles of wings and 
rudders from Junkers and Dorniers. 
The fliers said not all the wreckage 
was from planes shot down over the 
base, but that much of it had been 
brought in by nearby farmers who 
had found the remains in their fields. 

I asked one of the fliers, a small, 
dark-complexioned Russian with flash- 
ing white teeth, who had just returned 
from a flight, to tell me what he had 
been doing. 

“Chasing Germans,” he said, smiling 
shyly. ‘The only trouble is that they 
run every time they see us coming. 
The only time they'll engage us in a 
fight is when they have four or five 
times as many planes as we have. A 
little while ago eighteen German fight- 
ers attacked our field. “Six of our fight- 
ers went up to engage them, and when 
we began shooting, all eighteen of them 
climbed high and flew away. If they 













he rammed the 


had had thirty or thirty-five planes 
instead of eighteen they probably would 
have stayed and fought it out with us. 
I’ve tried several times to engage a 
single German fighter plane in a dog- 
fight, but every time it turned and ran. 
I guess they must be scared of us. 

“The Germans try to fool us some- 
times by flying in with the sun either 
behind them or at the side,” he said. 
“Their favorite method is to get in a 
cloud bank and suddenly dart out. 
They try all kinds of ways to hide 
from us, but it never does them much 
good, because we generally get them 
in the end. ‘They have another trick 
of getting into a cloud bank and 
making as much noise as possible, try- 
ing to make us think they have a large 
number of planes up there. As it 
usually turns out, they have only a 
handful and have been gunning their 
motors to produce a lot of noise. 

“My unit was patrolling the airfield 
recently, and we had not seen a Ger- 
man for several hours. Then we got a 
flash that a large formation of bombers 
was coming toward us. We climbed 
up to get a good look at the horizon, ° 
but could not spot anything. We 
stayed up there for a while, waiting 
for Germans. In a little while we 
spotted them coming toward us, flying 
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from the side of the sun and making 
for a cloud bank below us. We waited 


until they had got in the clouds and | 


then we went after them. We were 
over the airfield most of the time, and 
it was easy to figure out that they were 
going to try to bomb it. We dived 
down after them and forced them out 
of the clouds, The Germans split up 
and we had to chase them singly. The 
Junkers I was after dropped a bomb 
over the airfield and turned to make 
another try. Before he could get back 
over the field I set his right motor 
ablaze and he dropped down to about 
a thousand feet from the ground. I 
went after him and he tried to ma- 
chine-gun me. I was close enough then 
to get another good target, and I came 
out of my dive after setting his left 
motor ablaze. That finished him. He 
could not get any altitude, and by that 
time his rudder was gone. He went 
down nose first. His plane crashed 
in flames on the field.” 

The field was crowded with fliers 
who had been decorated, not once, but 
several times, for their exploits in the 
air. One of the most famous of these 
was a 23-year-old pilot named Victor 
Talalikhin who had been awarded the 
Soviet Union’s highest honor, Hero of 
the Soviet Union. Talalikhin was shy, 
boyish, and unassuming. He looked, 
except for his Air Fleet uniform, like 
a teen-age prep school boy. He became 
famous, not only in the Soviet Union, 
but throughout the world, when he 
rammed his fighter plane into a heavily 
loaded German bomber and sent it 
crashing to the earth. 

I talked to Talalikhin for nearly 
two hours, and at the end of that time 
I had discovered that on the night 
before he rammed the bomber five 
miles above the earth he shot down 
another Junkers-88 that contained a 
crew of four. I tried to find out how 
many planes he had shot down in two 
months of air combat against the Ger- 
mans, but he pleaded not having ac- 
curate knowledge. He said his unit 
had accounted for several scores of 
planes and that he was merely one of 
the fliers in his group who helped 
shoot them down. In addition to his 
Hero of the Soviet Union decoration, 
Talalikhin had received the Order of 
the Red Star for bravery in the Finnish 
Campaign two years earlier, and the 
Order of the Gold Star. There was 
very little space left on his tunic for 
future decorations, 

“T had no intention of ramming,” 
he said. “I had picked up the Junkers 
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late in the afternoon a long distance 
from Moscow and followed it. I was 
flying at five miles most of the time 
and trying to bring it down by swoop- 
ing at it from above. The crew had good 
luck, because I never succeeded in doing 
any damage. As we got close to Mos- 
cow I discovered that I had run out of 
ammunition, and my machine-guns and 
cannon were useless. I knew if I went 
back to my base for more ammunition 
he would get away from me and have 
a chance to drop his bombs. 

“But I did not want to give up. I 
had been waiting for a long time for a 
chance to chase a loaded bomber on its 
way to Moscow, and I decided to try 
clipping his wings. I had done that 
before several times when I was out 
of ammunition, but I had never tried 
it on a plane as large as a Junkers. 
A Heinkel or a Messerschmitt will 
clip easily, because they are small ships, 
and I did not know what would happen 
when I tried to clip a Junkers. 

“By that time we were near Moscow 
and I had come down to two miles. 
The German plane was just above me, 
and I decided to come in and clip his 
rudder. I got in close and the ma- 
chine-gunner started shooting at me 
with tracer bullets. They wanted to 
fire my plane and force me down. One 
of the tracers burned my hand and put 
it out of use. I decided to give them 
all I had. 

“I climbed up above and dived at 
the tail. I suppose I was making a lot 
of speed, but I did not have time to 
glance at my speedometer. I came 
down with all the force my ship had 
and rammed. ‘There is a lot of 
difference between clipping and ram- 
ming, because in clipping there is al- 
ways a good chance that your own ship 
will come out of it with only a dam- 
aged wing or bent propellers. But 
ramming is something else. You know 
you are going to lose your own plane, 
because the jolt tears your own wings 
off, and your motor usually goes with 
them. That leaves you sitting in a 
cockpit without wings, motor, and 
steering rudder. 

“The Junkers dropped like a ball 
of lead. I had buried my motor in 
the side of the Junkers, and I thought 
for a while that I was not going to be 
able to jerk my ship lose. But I got 
away just before they dropped. I was 
free then, but my ship was out of 
control, and | parachuted. The crew 
of four in the German plane never 
had time to parachute. They went 
down with the plane, and everything 





was blown to bits when their load of 
bombs was touched off. 

“T landed about half a mile from 
the wreck of the German plane, and 
when I got there, it had almost burned 
itself out. There was nothing left 
for me to do except make out my report 
and get a ride back to my base.” 

Soon after Talalikhin had finished 
talking, he was ordered to report to the 
field commander’s headquarters, and a 
few minutes later he was off with his 
squadron to search for a formation 
of German planes that had been re- 
ported on its way to Moscow. 


Interview with a German Prisoner 


The prisoner said his name was Fritz 
Ehr, 21 years old, and that his home 
was at Dornfeld. . . 

“Why is Germany fighting Russia?” 
I asked him. 

“T don’t know,” he said. “Only the 
officers know why we fight.” 

“What do the men in your regiment 
think is the reason?” 

He hesitated for a while before 
saying anything. He was suffering’ 
from wounds in his legs and body, and 
it was painful for him to move. 

“Do you want to fight ?” 

“No,” he answered quickly. “I want 
to stay here until the war is over. I 
don’t want to be in any more battles 
like the one at Smolensk. I wouldn’t 
live through another one like that. The 
Russians almost killed every one of us 
at Smolensk. Some of us stayed in our 
trenches instead of-crawling out and 
being killed. Men were killed by Rus- 
sian fire as fast as they climbed out of 
the trenches. I stayed where I was, 
and they almost got me there. I guess 
I was one of the lucky ones who got 
wounded instead of killed. That fight- 
ing at Smolensk was like hell. The 
Russians did not ease fire for three 
days and three nights. Nobody could 
stop them. Even our aviation could 
not stop them. After that they came 
over and captured all of us who were 
still alive. They had heavy artillery 
and big tanks, and they never lacked 
ammunition. We thought they would 
run short after the first day, because 
they used so much of it, but every 
day the fire got heavier and heavier. 
Those Russians were nothing like the 
French. The French did not fight 
back at all. The Russians fight all 
the time, day and night. They stopped 
us at Smolensk when our officers said 
we would be in Moscow by the end of 
the week.” 



























































THE SOVIET-POLISH PACT 


By HON. JAN STANCZYK 


The Minister of Labor and Social Welfare of the Polish Gov- 


ernment-in-Exile explains what the pact means to his people 


Jan Stanczyk, Minister of Labor 
and Social Welfare in the Polish Gov- 
ernment-in-Exile was former Secre- 
tary General of the Mine Werkers’ 
Union in Poland, the most powerful 
Polish labor organization, and Vice 
President of the Congress of Polish 
Trade Unions. He has frequently 
represented Polish labor at various 
international labor conferences and was 
a recent visitor to our shores. The 
following interview was read over and 
okayed by him before his departure. 
He is now in London.—E.F. 


HE Soviet-Polish Pact opens a 

new period in the history of these 

two Slav nations. Recent events have 

demonstrated that the absence of cordial 

’ relations between these two nations 

can only result in bringing about com- 

plete economic and political domination 

of the continent of Europe by the 
Germans. 

Germany has been a menace not 
only to the existence of Poland but to 
that of Russia as well. This war has 
clearly shown that the German assault 
on Poland was but a step in the prog- 
ress of this same foe against Russia. 
I believe that both Russians and Poles 
are drawing the proper conclusions 
from this harsh lesson of recent history. 
One thing is clear—that Russia’s fight 
is today the common fight of both 
Poland and of Russia against German 
domination over the Slav peoples. 

It is unfortunate that so many na- 
tions and peoples failed to realize in 
time that the danger to each from 
Germany was in reality a mutual 
danger and that nothing could be 
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more fatal than that each individual 
nation should seek to save its own 
skin at the expense of any one of the 
rest, 

It is high time that the period of 
selfish politics end forever. The Stalin- 
Sikorski declaration can establish pro- 
pitious psychological conditions of 
future cooperation between the Poles 
and the Russians. 

For the first time in history Poland 
and Russia fight side by side against 
a common foe. The blood their 


peoples are mutually shedding on the 


battlefronts of Eastern Europe—the 
blood of the Russians and the Poles— 
will create that psychological capital 
which will prove invaluable in the 
transitional stages of the post-war 
period when it will be necessary to 


At the signing of 
the pact. Left to 
right — General 
Wladislaw And- 
ers, Commander- 
in-Chief of the 
Polish Army on 
Soviet territory, 
Gen. Wladyslaw 
Sikorski, Presiden 
of the Polish 
Council of Min- 
isters, Joseph 
Stalin and Via- 
cheslav Molotov. 
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establish Russo-Polish relations on an 
improved pattern. 

There may still be some unclarity 
on several phases of this question. But 
that is of secondary importance at 
the moment. The fact that Poland 
and Russia have united in war against 
a common enemy will be bound to 
have a colossal bearing on the future 
of both these nations. 

Such news as we can obtain out of 
Poland testifies to the fact that the 
masses of Polish people welcome these 
good relations with our neighbor. The 
Soviet-Polish Pact has been received 
with profound satisfaction and it is 
hoped the end of the war may witness 
the beginning of genuine friendship 
and understanding—a friendship that 
will adequately protect eastern Europe 
against any future German designs. 

This war has come as no surprise 
to the Poles. We definitely anticipated 
it. Six weeks before war finally broke 
out I addressed the International ‘Trade 
Union Congress in London. I warned 
then that war already existed in Europe 
and that only the short-sighted and the 
blind could fail to appreciate this grim 
fact. I tried to point out then that 
what was needed was not more con- 
ferences but bold and forthright dec- 
laration by the democratic powers 
acting in concert that any violation 
of the security of any one of them 
by Hitler would bring all of them 
together into a united front against 
the aggressor. 

Such a guarantee might alone have 
prevented war at the time, for any- 
one familiar with the tactics of Hit- 
ler must have known that he would 
hardly have dared strike unless reason- 
ably certain there would be no coalition 
against him. He adhered to the policy 
of mopping up various peoples and 
nations one at a time. 

The development of events con- 
firmed the correctness of this view as 
it is not true that Hitler is a statesman 
of genius and that the German army 
is an invincible monster. Only the 
lack of unity among the nations whose 
independence was threatened by Ger- 
many encouraged her to start war 

(Continued on page 33) 
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ECAUSE of the short February 

month magazine “deadlines” cross 
front lines, and we can only give you 
a summary of the first three weeks. 
Another factor has also contributed 
to making the job harder. About two 
weeks ago the - Soviet communiques 
became extremely reticent as to place 
names for the probable reason that 
many German units are isolated and 
their communications cut. These units 
do not and should not know what is 
going on to their left or right. . . and 
especially in their rear. Hence the 
official silence of the Soviet High Com- 
mand. 

However, from fragmentary front 
dispatches, it is possible to reconstruct 
a general picture of the developments 
of the last three weeks. 

The center of gravity of the rolling 
offensive is now on the line Kalinin- 
Polotsk. In two months the Red 
Army has advanced along this line 
a distance of 300 miles, or an average 
of 5 miles per day. The Baltic port 
of Riga is only 225 miles and the 
easternmost point of the German 
border 275 miles from the vanguard 
of the Panfilov Guard Division, who 
have fought their way to the vicinity 
of Gorodok, thirty miles inside the 
Byelo-Russian SSR, and on the main 
trunk line, Leningrad-Vitebsk-Kiev. 

The spearhead of this truly pheno- 
menal breakthrough has bypassed the 
German strong-point at Rzhev_ by 
200 miles. Rzhev is surrounded and 
under constant artillery bombardment 
by the Red Army which is avoiding 
wasting lives in storming it. 

Let us consider now the three great 
north-south railroad lines roughly 
paralleling the front between Moscow 
and the border. (1) The line Torzhok- 
Rzhev- Vyazma- Bryansk- Kharkov-Se- 
bastopol, (2) the line Leningrad-Vi- 
tebsk-Kiev-Odessa, and (3) the line 
Narva-Pskov-Dvinsk-Vilna-Sarny. 

The first was breached by the Red 
Army early in January at Lyudinovo 
and Kirov, with a subsequent thrust 
toward Yelnya and Smolensk, Soviet 
troops being reported some 70 miles 
from the latter city. The second line 
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EIGHTH MONTH 
OF THE WAR 


By CAPT. SERGEI KOURNAKOFF 





seems to have been 
breached this week by 
the spectacular, sudden 
30 mile advance of the 
Guards to Gorodok 
which lies halfway be- 
tween Nevel and Vi- 
tebsk. This very line 
was prematurely re- 
ported cut by the New 
York Times a couple 
of weeks ago, when the 
cable editor made the 
mistake of reading 
“Peno,” which is East 
of Kholm, for “Dno,” 
which lies on that line. 

Now, if the German 
High Command has 
any definite idea of 
where its famous 
“Winter Line” ought 
to be, it should lie east 
of the first trunk line, 
and in any case well 
east of the second, since 




































the third line, because 
of its pattern, could 
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only serve as a “rock- 
ade,” or parallel line, south of Vilno. 

Thus we see that even the second 
choice in the matter of lines has been 
broken through along the upper reaches 
of the Lovat River (between Nevel 
and Velizh). This salient is being 
gradually consolidated on both flanks. 
On the left Soviet troops advance slow- 
ly southward of the Rzhev-Velikie 
Luki line, toward Smolensk. On the 
right the line is being pushed westward 
in the region of Kholm. Further north, 
we learn that the Red Army is en- 
trenched on the northwestern shore of 
Lake Ilmen, having captured the little 
town of Borok. 

And this brings us to the Leningrad 
Front where an important operation 
seems to be under way. The attack 
in the area of Schlusselburg, which we 
reported last month, seems to have 
cleared a line of communications along 
which materiel and reinforcements are 
continuously pouring into Leningrad. 
The German salient jutting northeast- 
ward in front of and past Leningrad 





is being attacked both from within 
and from without, Soviet forces striv- 
ing to make a junction between the 
besieged garrison and the relieving 
troops moving up from the area of 
Chudovo. 

Down south Marshal Timoshenko 
has made important advances capturing 
the great railroad junction of Lozovaya, 
the city of Krasnograd (formerly Kon- 
stantinograd) and Berestovaya* some 
40 miles southeast of Poltava. This 
happened around February Ist. 

Such a thrust menaces the German 
lines along the Great Bend of the 
Dnieper. Soviet troops are reported 
only some 20 miles from another great 
junction—Sinelnikovo, just east of 
Dniepropetrovsk. The immediate ob- 
jective of the Red Army here is Zaporo- 
zhye, which controls the only railroad 
running into the Crimea. Its capture 

(Continued on page 33) 





*Most newspapers erroneously placed Beres- 
tovaya near the Sea of Azov, west of Mariupol. 
This is a different Berestovaya which was not 
claimed by the Red Army High Command. 
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(Above) Red Cavalry- 
men charging over the 
snow. 


(Left, top) This was once 
a museum housing manu- 
scripts and other mate- 
rial on one of the world's 
immortals, the composer, 
Chaikovsky. By order of 
Reichenau, approved by 
Hitler, "no historic or ar- 
tistic value in the East 
have any significance," 
and so this museum, Ike 
the one to Tolstoy, and 
many others, were wrecked. 
The litter on the floor in- 
cludes precious manu- 
scripts, many of which 
were used as fuel in this 
demonstration of Nazi 
Kultur. 


(Left, bottom) A Ger- 
man tank, overturned by 
a Soviet shell. 
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(Above) A_ collective 
farm warden rings @ sig- 
nal on the alarm bell. 


(Right) These two pho- 
tographs are part of a 
set, found on the body 
of a German officer. The 
one above shows the 
Nazis testing the ropes, 
the one below the hang- 
ing of five Soviet men. 
Others in the _ series 
showed that several of 
the ropes broke, and the 
men had to be hung 
again. Walter Kerr in a 
dispatch to the “Tribune” 
states that the evidence 
shows that any excuse, or 
none was sufficient for 
exponents of Nazi Kultur 
to stage a hanging. The 
sadistic Nazi photograph- 
er did not miss a mo- 
ment. The hangings were 
so arranged that the men 
died not the usual quick 
death of a hanging but 
the slow, torture death 
of strangulation; the pic- 
tures show with what 
courage and dignity the 
Soviet citizens met their 
death. 














LADY in charge of elementary 
education was telling us of the 
difficulty of teaching modern hygiene 
to farmers brought up under the con- 
ditions of Tsarist Russia. The natural 
place for a well seemed to them to be 
next to, if not actually in, the farmyard. 
Professors would come from Moscow, 
lecture on water contamination, go 
back to Moscow, and the farmers 
would leave the wells just where they 
had been. ‘What was good enough 
for granddad is good enough for me.” 
Then the village teachers took sam- 
ples of infected water, put them under 
microscopes, and let little Ivan and 
Olga and Kolka and Irina watch the 
contortions of the fearsome bugs in the 
water from their own wells. And Ivan 
and Olga and Kolka and Irina went 
home and raised merry hob with the 
old man till he dug a new well. Thus 
began the Bringing up of Father. 
And youth has continued to pretty 
well run things. The USSR is cer- 
tainly the land of the young. Not 
necessarily young in years; Stalin is 
sixty-two, but can hardly be classed as 
an old fogy, a has-been or a burden 
on the younger generation. And there 
are plenty of lesser figures of similar 
or greater age who are right there with 
the youngsters. But one must be men- 
tally young, and with most people that 
means physically young. And in the 
USSR youth has come into its own. 
With work in overwhelming quanti- 
ties for anyone who can do a single 
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BRINGING UP FATHER 






IN THE SOVIET UNION 


By ERIC ARTHUR STARBUCK 


“We Americans can thank our happy stars that the Soviets have 
spent the past twenty years in breeding such a younger generation” 


useful thing, the old have no need to 
fear the young or to worry when mere 
boys and girls take over enterprises 
that used to be thought the exclusive 
domain of the “old”, the ‘“‘wise”, the 
“prudent”. Older people are neither 
afraid nor ashamed to admit that young 
people may have ideas just as good 
as those that granddad had. 

Are the young people pleased with 
this situation? You never saw a bunch 
of people more pleased, everyone just 
itching to get in there and pitch, Just 
a bit cocky, perhaps, by our way of 
thinking, but so pleased that they can’t 
help being agreeable. And they have a 
right to be cocky. The people who 
have brought millions of their citizens 
in little over twenty years from the 
Middle Ages (or sometimes nearer the 
days of Abraham) to be the top of the 
world in military power, in agriculture, 
in the theater and the ballet, second in 
the world in industrial production, 
and right up among the leaders in 
science, education, movies, athletics, 
etc.,—these people are many of them 
still young by any standard, and are 
training up throngs of youngsters, part- 
ly to take their places and set them free 
for the million and one things that they 
have always wanted to do, partly to 
strike out new paths where young 
vision is better even than older wisdom. 
They do not fear this young generation, 
they glory in it and give their first 
thought to see that it gets every oppor- 
tunity that the country can afford. 

I remember my first contact with 
this rising generation. I had been in 
Moscow a day or two and was wan- 
dering through the Park of Culture 
and Rest. I stopped to look at a huge 
statue of a Soviet soldier, when a kid 
came by. He was barefooted and rather 
ragged (the first Five Year Plan was 
not yet completed), but he looked as 
if he owned the park (which he did). 
He stopped, snapped his bare heels 
together, saluted and. exclaimed, 
“Krasnaya Armiya” (Red Army), and 





I returned the salute 
and the grin. He then took me in tow 
to show me the park. I had struggled 
to acquire a few Russian words before 
1 came to the country, and it is wonder- 
ful how few words are needed to get 
on with a Russian kid, who wants to 
understand. I found that he was thir- 
teen and that life looked good to him. 
He pointed out what was already done 
and what was being done to beautify 
the park, and as we went, other kids 
joined the party, one of whom spoke 
German fairly well, which simplified 
the matter of conversation. I produced 
from my pocket a stop watch, which 
the boys at once recognized and told 
me was called a “‘sekundamer” in Rus- 
sian. We organized some races, of- 
ficially timed and solemnly recorded. 

We were joined by a few older boys 
and girls, already working but taking 
their day off in the park, These 
youngsters knew more than I did about 
the number of cars Ford produced 
daily, the length of the Brooklyn Bridge 
and other things that had never caught 
my attention. They were crazy to 
know about America, and a bit dis- 
appointed that I knew so little about 
American technical achievements. But 
the final conclusion seemed to be, “Just 
wait! We'll catch up!” When I asked 
about the best car back to the hotel, 
my first friend went with me, got on 
the car, and deposited me safe at the 
hotel door; he wouldn’t even let me 
pay his fare. 

I met a young man teaching English 
in a Moscow high school. We ex- 
changed visits, he trying to improve 
his English and I, my Russian. He 
was reading Hiawatha, and was thrill- 
ed to find that I knew Longfellow’s 
grandson, but disappointed when I told 
him that Hiawatha was more poetry 
than history. I was at the house when 
his little daughter had her eighth birth- 
day. She was reading one of her birth- 
day books, and I looked to see what 
it was. It was “Tom Sawyer and 


then grinned. 
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Huckleberry Finn” in Russian, given 
her in honor of my nationality. She 
was at the place where Tom makes 
the boys pay him for the privilege of 
doing his painting for him. Later I 
found piles of the book in a store on 
Gorky street, along with heaps of 
children’s books by Russian authors. 
I found that Mark Twain is very pop- 
ular, not only in books but in the 
children’s theaters and in the movies. 

Down in a camp in the Caucasus, 
near the Tsei glacier, 1 made my 
youngest acquaintance, a young Bol- 
shevik of a year and a half. He was 
sitting in the lap of his mother, who 
had just equipped him with a wreath 
of flowers, but evidently felt that he 
was sitting on top of the world. How- 
ever, he did not object to my lifting 
him to a still higher point from which 
to view his kingdom. He did not 
undertake a conversation, but merely 
beamed upon me. I found that his 
father was a worker in the Amo auto 
factory of Moscow. The whole family 
were spending their vacation in the 
Caucasus. 

Pasha Klyatskina, a young lady of 
sixty-three who could walk me off my 
feet in an hour, took me out to Bron- 
nitsi to see a summer school she had 
started there. It was for children 
from about three to six. When we got 
there, the faculty was holding a meet- 
ing to determine whether they needed 
to fire a boy of four because he swore 
so fearsomely. In the old days the 
Russians had the reputation of being 
able to outswear anybody but a Chin- 
ese. Some of their pet names had a 
distinctly humorous touch, like ‘‘bald- 
headed devil,” ‘“‘tailless devil,” “the 
devil’s grandma,” etc. But the present 
regime does not like this reputation 
for profanity, and is trying to dis- 
courage it among the young. ‘The 
parents of the young sinner were at 
the meeting, and at last were told 
that if their son’s example did not prove 
too catching, he would be kept in 
school and trained in better language. 

From the summer school we went 
over to the other side of town, where 
a Pioneer camp was opening for the 
second allotment of boys and girls for 
that summer. In the middle of the 
field was a large stand, with a Red 
Army band and a speaker’s desk. A 
young director made a short speech, 
and then a girl of about twelve gave 


a welcome to her fellow campers. Then ° 


a boy of about eight was called on to 
speak for the Dekabrists, the junior 
Pioneers. His chin just reached above 
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the railing, but he spoke out loud and 
clear, with no trace of timidity or hesi- 
tation, for about five minutes, without 
notes and with an easy poise not often 
seen in high school valedictorians. Band 
music was interspersed, and after the 
speeches we moved to the flagpole to 
see the Hammer and Sickle hoisted, 
while the Pioneers stood at salute, and 
a calf from the neighboring farm 
strolled up to the pole and inspected 
the proceedings with interest. We were 
asked to stay and have tea with the 
Pioneers, but Pasha and I had to catch 
a train for Moscow. 

The Dokudovskis lived on Chisto- 
prudi Boulevard, and I took a room 
with them, looking out on the end of 
Fokine Street. It was a big room next 
to the bathroom, with a bed, a ward- 
robe, an easy chair, two hard chairs, 
and a table on which stood a bronze 
gooseneck electric light. On the base 
of this was a relief portrait of Lenin 
and a motto from his writings. In the 
corner behind the desk chair hung an 
ikon, and beneath it a fat taper all 
ready to light. 

I had hardly got unpacked and set 
my suitcases in a corner, when in stroll- 
ed a grey cat. She looked me over, 
came up and introduced herself, and 
then strolled out. In a couple of 
minutes she again strutted proudly. in, 
followed by a rotund ball of grey fur. 
When she saw that her offspring and 
I were on a proper social footing, she 
seemed greatly pleased. The grey 
kitten henceforth spent a lot of time 
in my room, much of it in trying to 
undo the straps of my suitcases or to 
pull off the travel tags. 

There were two older children, 
about twenty, who were little at home; 
they worked part of the time and then 
were off at sports, parties, etc., spending 
not much more time at home than the 
average American kids of the same 
age. At home all the time was a 
youngster who looked five but was real- 
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ly only a little over three, and much 
of the time a boy of twelve was there 
too. The latter had a police dog, the 
only one of the family who was not 
very cordial to me. He evidently 
thought that, ““Them demned furriners 
oughtn’t to be allowed.” However, 
his master made him be decently civil ; 
he would call him to me and say, “Dai 
lapu,” and the dog would give me his 
paw, looking off sidewise with an in- 
tensely bored expression. 

One morning as I left the house | 
found the street fairly overflowing with 
youngsters in red ties and white shirts. 
I discovered that it was Aviation Day, 
and this was one of the processions 
forming to head for Red Square. I 
knew the crowd in the square would be 
impenetrable, and did not try to follow. 
Not many days later came MIUD, 
International Youth Day. Knowing 
Red Square would be more crowded 
than ever, I went a couple of blocks 
from the house to Myasnitskaya street. 
There I stood for about an_ hour, 
watching the young people rolling by 
six abreast. In many cases those from 
the same factory or club wore sweaters 
and berets of the same color and had 
their own band, or at least an accordion 
player. Some groups came along doing 
a complicated snake dance. As the 
procession was at its densest, three 
girls started to cross the street. A 
cop close by motioned to them to wait, 
but they paid no attention. So he 
grabbed one, who did a good pivot, 
broke away, and ran dodging and 
laughing across the street. The cop 
looked a bit rueful for a second, then 
joined in the general howl of laughter 
that went up from the marchers. 

Later in the day I visit Gorky Park. 
The river is swarming with activity, 
—canoes, boats driven by airplane 
propellers, single shells, pair-oars, etc. 
Coming down the river at some dis- 
tance I see an eight-oar shell, swept 
along by the vigorous strokes of eight 


figures in blue jerseys. I think of 
New London and Yale, until the shell 


comes abreast. Hum! a slight error. 


I should have been thinking of Welles- _ 


ley; the eight huskies are girls. 

Out in Dynamo stadium the Mos- 
cow soccer team is to play a team from 
Turkey. Through the hotel manage- 
ment I manage to get a ticket; some 
poor Russian fan probably got squeezed 
out in my favor. I take a jammed 
trolley for the stadium, out on the 
Leningrad road. When we get there 
lines of crowded trolleys are slowly 
discharging their passengers, while 
in all directions the streets are lined 
with parked autos. I enter the sta- 
dium, of white cement, in size between 
the Harvard Stadium and the Yale 
Bowl; the attendance was reported 
in the papers next day as 67,000. 
Around the inside runs a banked ce- 
ment track for cycle races, and inside 
this a cindertrack in excellent condi- 
tion. At one end a band is playing, 
and a couple of planes are circling 
overhead, probably taking pictures. 
The waiting crowd is amused by a 
parachute jumper, who floats off 
to land somewhere in the fields-outside. 

The Turkish team comes out from 
the underground passage leading from 
the dressing rooms. They are dressed 
in blue jerseys, and again I think of 
Yale. The captain has a ball under 
his arm, and the press photographers 
dash to get his picture. The band 
strikes up what I am told is the Turkish 
national anthem, and everybody rises 
as the Turkish boys run on the field 
and start warming up. 

The band swings into the “Inter- 
national” as a bunch of red-jerseyed 
boys come out from the passage. For 
a second time it seems that I am on 
Soldiers Field, and I can almost hear 
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(Left) The author 
came upon this flow- 
er - wreathed little 
Bolshevik in the Cau- 
casus, near the Tsei 
Glacier. (Below) The 
chubby champion 
tennis player at Ar- 
tek, in the happy 
days before the Nazis 
overran the Crimea. 

























































































the crowds singing, “The sun shall 
set in crimson as the sun has set before, 
for this is Harvard’s day.” But no, 
it is still the “International.” But there 
is something wrong with the picture! 
What is the Moscow captain doing? 
Instead of a football he has his arms 
full of flowers, and he goes over and 
presents them to the Turkish captain! 
Shades of Gaston and Fido Kempton! 
These Moscow boys must be an effete 
bunch! Just how effete, the Nazis 
will tell you on the frozen steppes. 

Well, the sun did set in crimson. 
The Turkish boys were about as fast 
a bunch of youngsters as I ever saw 
on one field, and for a few minutes 
they ran Moscow right off their feet. 
But the home town boys had the 
endurance and the science, slowly they 
began to press the attack, at last evened 
the score, and then. were never headed. 
All around were expert comments on 
the play, much clapping, but no orga- 
nized cheering. 

That evening’s Vechernaya Moskva 
carried on the last page a poem on foot- 
ball fans, starting off very sarcastical- 
ly about all this madness over a silly 
thing like football, but ending up with 
enthusiasm, because at the game the 
writer had found beside him a foot- 
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ball fan who, in the course of a few 
minutes, proved to be THE GIRL, 
his destined soul mate, and football 
henceforth is a glamorous game. 

Baseball has not yet taken hold 
much, chiefly because of lack of equip- 
ment and coaches. I met a strapping 
young fellow at the Institute of Mod- 
ern Languages, who spent a couple of 
hours questioning me about the game. 
He had seen baseball played by Ameri- 
cans, and said that some Russian 
athletic clubs were anxious to take it 
up, but that the USSR could not afford 
at present to import the material nor 
to put up factories to make it. My 
interlocutor was a rangy fellow of 
about six feet two, and looked as if 
he would make an ideal pitcher. He 
knew English fairly well, and with a 
small admixture of my Russian and 
a diagram in my notebook I managed 
to make reasonably clear to him the 
main principles of the game; we didn’t 
go into any of the intricacies of squeeze 
plays, double steals or cutting down 
throws. He seemed quite sure that 
when they could get the equipment 
the Russians would go after baseball 
seriously. 

On a ridge in the Caucasus, nearly 
nine thousand feet up, we were waiting 
at the end of auto transport on the 
Ossetian Military Highway for ox 
carts to take us the rest of the way 
to our night’s lodging. Within sight 
of our car were four tiny villages with 
flat-roofed houses like those shown in 
Bible pictures of the Holy Land. From 
the nearest one several people came 
up to see the strange sight of foreigners 
in their mountains, which even Russian 
tourists had begun to visit only re- 
cently. ‘They spoke Russian almost as 
badly as we did, which made it easy 
for us to understand each other. One 
buxom lady was sure we must be 
hungry, and in spite of my assurances 
that we had eaten copiously and recent- 
ly, she dashed back to the house and 
came back with a dishpan full of bread, 
hardboiled eggs and cheese. She also 
had a bottle of what she said was arrack. 
Out of politeness we ate part of the 
provender, and each took a sip of the 
arrack. She seemed particularly 
anxious to get me to drink generously, 
calling me ‘“‘starik” (old boy) and 
urging the bottle on me. I accused 
her of trying to get me drunk, whereat 
she laughed vigorously but denied 
the charge. 1 climbed out of the car 
and strolled around with a boy who 
said he was fourteen years old. He 
indicated the four villages and declared 




































that they had recently combined into 
one kolkhoz or collective farm. When 
we came back to the car we found a 
boy and a girl of about eighteen or 
twenty, each wearing the badge GTO 
(Ready for Work and Defense), the 
sign of physical fitness won by a stren- 
uous series of tests. I congratulated 
them for thus proving their interest 
in the progress of the country in spite 
of their lofty and distant perch among 
the mountains; they seemed pleased. 
It is not unlikely that the boy had a 
hand in the stroke at Rostov, where 
the Nazis started their homeward trek 
last December. 

In the USA another American tour- 
ist had urged me to look up Olga, and 
had given me a note of introduction. 
When I went to her apartment, I 
failed to find her. An old gentleman 
passing through the courtyard said 
that she was in the hospital. She had 
been teaching hygiene to the Tadzhiks, 
a people still living in the times of 
Abraham, and had got back to Moscow 
just in time to come down with spot- 
ted typhus caught in her service. But 
when | called a couple of weeks later, 
she was out and just rarin’ to go. 
Twenty-two years old, with a pretty, 
almost babyish face, she was tough 
and wiry, with a handshake like a 
steel trap. Her experience with typhus 
had not fazed her; just one of those 
risks a party member must take in the 
line of duty. She talked English al- 
most like a Yankee, but her friend 
Maryushka was just starting the lan- 
guage. Olga would get her to talk 
English to me, while I tried to answer 
in Russian, and Olga would almost 
fall off her chair laughing at our 
struggles. But I got back at her once, 
when Ducor came to ask me how I 
would like to take a class in English 
at the Kino University, and we dis- 
cussed the matter in German, which 
Olga did not know. She was obliged 
to ask me quite humbly what we were 
talking about. 









(Left) Semeon Boichen- 
ko, world's champion 
breast stroke swimmer. 
(Below) Street scene in 
Moscow on the day of 
the annual = Sports 


Parade. 








On a trip from Moscow to Stalin- 
grad, Rostov, Tiflis, Dnieprostroy and 
Kiev, Seva went along as interpreter. 
He was studying at Leningrad Univer- 
sity to be a professor of comparative 
philology, spoke French and German 
fluently and could sling American slang 
with a good Yankee accent. He wrote 
poetry in Russian and English; I 
couldn’t judge the Russian style, but 
the English poetry looked about as 
good to me as much that appears in our 
periodicals. He knew more about 
American literature than I did, al- 
though he considered French and Ger- 
man literature his main line. He was 
twenty-one, and had left a new wed 
wife behind in Leningrad when he 
took his summer job as interpreter. 
He was slim and handsome and quite 
broke the hearts of the ladies in the 
party. Aside from American slang, 
his chief amusement was to start pillow- 
fights with a couple of prep school 
boys in the party, till we older people 
rose in wrath and threatened to throw 
them out of the corridor unless they 
could keep quiet after three a.m. 
But he was a darned good guide. 

At Dnieprostroy four times as many 
tourists were trying to get in as the 
town was ever meant to hold, and 
Seva got our baggage to the hotel, 
got us rooms, and saw that we were 
shown the place, dam, factories and 
all. When we wanted to leave we 
found that the poor tourist agent in the 
town had simply got swamped and 
didn’t know where to turn. So Seva 
took me over to the G.P.U. office and 
helped arrange for an extra car to be 
tacked on to one of the trains. We 
got into Lozovaya just in time to see 
the train for Kiev pulling out. Again 
Seva hunted up some Red Army men 
and arranged for a special car on the 
next train. And when we reached 
Kiev he made all necessary arrange- 
ments for the party to get accommoda- 
tions for their various destinations. 
With Seva, leading a group was not 
such a bad job. 

Stella was our guide at my first 
arrival in Moscow. She took us about 
the town for a few days and then took 
us down the Volga to Stalingrad and 
the new tractor plant. She was bash- 





ful at first, and afraid that we did not 
understand her English, which was 
really excellent. But she found that 
American millionaires (as all Amer- 
icans become in Europe) don’t really 
eat little girls, and became quite friend- 
ly and gay. She was really beautiful, 
with high color and gorgeous eyes and 
hair. She had lived through the Volga 
famine of 1921, and said that she was 
a couple of inches shorter than’ was 
usual in her family, but she was a 
healthy looking girl by any standard. 
She had a nice singing voice, and used 
to start the morning by singing Stenka 
Razin or some other revolutionary 
song. A wealthy lady in the party 
offered to pay her way through an 
American college, but Stella almost 
blew up. “How can you expect me 
to leave the Soviet Union when there 
is so much going on? We are all 
needed here, and I should go crazy 
away from what is happening here 
now.” 

One morning Stella appeared with 
a new dress, of linen all covered with 
red embroidery. I asked her where 
she got it,—one of those impolite 
questions that Americans feel entitled 
to ask “foreigners.” She said that 
her mother had begun it at the age 
of sixteen, and that she herself had 
finished it a few days before. So a 
fondness for red in Russia dates from 
before the revolution. Red Square had 
its mame centuries ago. The word 
for “gorgeous” is “prekrasni,” which 
really means “exceedingly red.” 

Helen was also on the boat, in 
charge of another party. I had seen 
her in Moscow, bouncing around the 
hotel lobby. She did not walk, she 
bounced, and her heavy hair, light in 
color and short, fairly stood on end 
with energy. She could pick up a heavy 
suitcase as if it were a matchbox; she 
had been a tractor expert before be- 
coming an interpreter. Like Seva she 
had a good collection of American 

(Continued on page 34) 
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THE PEOPLE’S WAR 


-THEN AND 


NOW 


By VLADIMIR D. KAZAKEVICH 


Points of similarity and difference in the struggles waged 
by the Russian people against Napoleon and against Hitler 


N 1812, the people of the Russian 

Empire resorted to partisan war- 
fare, or guerrilla fighting, against the 
invading army of Napoleon. The war 
became a people's war. It was won 
by a united nation; and has been re- 
ferred to ever since in Russian history 
as the Otechestvennaia or Fatherland 
war. 

In 1941 another invader marched 
in also directing his blow towards 
Moscow. The multi-national popu- 
lation of the Soviet Union rose like 
one man in a new people’s war, and 
once more partisan warfare or guerrilla 
tactics were used. ‘The people’s war 
then, in 1812 against Napoleon, and 
in our day against Hitler, is a subject 
that naturally invites comparisons and 
suggests parallels. In his latest book 
“Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia”, the 
eminent Soviet historian and member 
of the Academy of Sciences, E. V. 
Tarle, devotes many interesting pages 
to the people’s war.* He concludes 
this book, finished before the Hitler 
invasion of the USSR, with the advice 
“to our neighbors” (obviously meaning 
Germany) to study Russian history. 

Historical parallels are always in- 
teresting, but even if the pattern of 
events repeats itself, the background 
from which the events emerge is never 
the same. Russia of June 1812 was 
a very different country from the Soviet 
Union of June, 1941. It is true that 
then as now, a conqueror who had first 
subjugated the rest of Europe, and 
assembled the material and human 
resources of the Continent, marched 
across the plains of Byelo-Russia 
towards Moscow. ‘Then, as now, 
England, the only other power of 
Europe still remaining free, was an 
ally. Then, as now, the population 
rallied to drive out the invader, re- 
plying to the attempt at conquest 





*NAPoLeon’s INvASION oF Russia, by E. V. 
Tarle. Oxford University Press, New York. 
420 pages. $3.50. (This is the English transla- 
tion of the latest Russian edition. It is being 
published this month) 
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and subjugation with a people’s war. 

However, the empire of Tsar Alex- 
ander I, with its serf population, 
differed considerably from the Soviet 
Union, a federation of republics in- 
habited by free industrial workers 
and collective farmers. ‘Tarle’s book, 
in its account of the people’s war 
against Napoleon, offers ample material 
to trace both the points of similarity 
and difference in the struggles waged 
by the people against Napoleon and 
Hitler. 

In both cases the invaded country 
had a great deal to lose by a defeat. 
“The campaign of 1812,” writes Tarle, 
“was more frankly imperialistic than 
any other of Napoleon’s wars; it was 
more directly dictated by the interests 
of the upper French bourgeoisie.” 
Napoleon, who started out as a warrior 
of the French Revolution, a progressive 
movement directed against feudalism 
and carrying on its banners the slogans 
of “Liberty, Equality and Fraternity,” 
had become the Emperor of the French, 
the conqueror of all of Europe, the 
suppressor of human liberty and the 
destroyer of equality and fraternity 
wherever his legicns appeared. 

In his earlier campaigns Napoleon 
did help to end serfdom. But nothing 
was further from his mind than the 
abolition of serfdom among the Russian 
peasants. Napoleon now feared the 
masses; were the serfs liberated, he 
anticipated nothing but chaos in Russia. 
Napoleon wanted to subjugate the 
country and rule, if possible, through a 
subservient serf-owning nobility. How 
groundless were the fears of the court 
circles in St. Petersburg, that Napoleon 
would arouse the masses against the 
feudal order, is strikingly shown by 
Tarle in quotations from the con- 
queror’s utterances and in accounts 
of his actions where, as in Lithuania, 
there were incidents of peasants rising 
against the nobles upon the approach 
of Napoleon’s army, and the French 
troops immediately and most ruth- 





People's War—1941 style. Commander of a 
guerrilla detachment explaining a task. 


lessly put them down. Thus, at the 
very outset of this campaign, Napoleon 
demonstrated to all Russians, nobleman 
and serf alike, that the change he was 
bringing was a change for the worse 
for both. 

But why did the Russian peasant 
serfs, whose economic lot could hardly 
be worsened by Napoleon or anyone 
else, fight as guerrillas, refuse to trade 
with the enemy, and even burn their 
grain and then their houses. ‘Tarle 
says: “At first glance, we are con- 
fronted by a paradox: the peasants 
who loathed their servitude, who pro- 
tested by murders of landowners, re- 
corded in annual statistics and by re- 
volts, which had, only thirty-seven 
years before, imperilled the entire feu- 
dal order by the Pugachev insurrection 
—the same peasants met Napoleon as 
a fierce enemy, fighting with all their 
strength as no other peasants had 
fought him except those of Spain.” 

Tarle explains this paradox in his 
narrative of the people’s war. “It must 
be remembered,” he says, “that Napo- 
leon burst upon Russia as a conqueror, 
a beast of prey, a ruthless destroyer. . .. 
For the Russian peasants, the defense 
of Russia from the invading army was 
a defense of their lives, their families, 
their property.” After the looting and 
pillaging army of Napoleon advanced 
to Moscow, after the ancient capital 
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went up in flames, Alexander, the tsar 
and autocrat of all the Russias, could 
sleep peacefully, at least for the dura- 
tion, in his Winter Palace at St. Peters- 
burg. On the issue of fighting Napo- 
leon he had the unanimous support of 
all the peasants. 

At this point we arrive at the dif- 
ference between the situation of 1812 
and 1941. Napoleon could have offered 
something to the Russian masses, eman- 
cipation from serfdom, but did not do 
so. Hitler in 1941 had nothing to offer 
to the people of the USSR even if he 
wanted to. His invasion aimed at 
bringing back in accentuated form serf- 
dom and tsardom, to rid themselves of 
which the Russian people had sacrificed 
so much. The issue was, therefore, 
from the start, much clearer in 1941 
than in 1812, 

On July 3, 1941, Joseph Stalin ad- 
dressed the nation and proclaimed the 
now-famous scorched-earth policy, gen- 
eral partisan warfare in the rear of the 
enemy and an all-out people’s war. 
Tsar Alexander I never proclaimed 
anything of the kind at the start of the 
campaign of 1812. The war against 
Napoleon became a people’s war, cul- 
minating in a storm of guerrilla fight- 
ing against the retreating enemy; but 
it arose in the process of the war, arose, 
to a very large degree, spontaneously. 
From Smolensk to Moscow the peas- 
ants waged a negative warfare, fleeing 
the villages that they sent up in flames. 
The scorched earth was what Napoleon 
got, but no one in authority planned the 
policy, the people resorted to it intui- 
tively. Only after Napoleon had spent 
some time in Moscow, and _ particu- 
larly after he started the return march 
towards Smolensk did active peasant 
warfare flare up, like a forest fire, all 
around his retreating Grande Armee 
and across his lines of communication 
with the rest of Europe. 

The authorities did not aid this war- 
fare much. At first skepticism was 
even expressed as to the practicability 
of such “irregular” military activities. 
Later even some apprehension appeared, 
lest the masses “go too far” in their 
patriotic zeal. The peasants them- 
selves declared the people’s war on Na- 
poleon. Early in the campaign one of 
the Russian commanders wrote: “The 
war is no ordinary war now, but a na- 
tional war. . . .” However, the deed, 
the actual people’s war, came from the 
people. The Tsar and the high com- 
mand only acquiesced. When in 1814 
the Tsar “most graciously” thanked all 
classes and distributed rewards, his 
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manifesto referred to the peasants as 
follows: ““The peasants, our loyal peo- 
ple, will be recompensed by God.” 

The war of 1941 on the other hand 
opened as a people’s war, full fledged. 
The scorched-earth policy was con- 
sciously initiated from the very . begin- 
ning. Organized partisan warfare be- 
hind the enemy’s lines was coordinated 
in all possible ways with the activities of 
the regular troops, and began as soon 
as the enemy occupied Soviet territory. 
Hitler was carrying with him both serf- 
dom and tsardom, in a modernized and 
streamlined fascist edition. What the 
people of the Soviet Union had to de- 
fend was not only their lives and fam- 
ilies, as in the days of Napoleon, but 
their own new type of economic and 
social life. A new free Russia, know- 
ing of serfdom only through its history 
textbooks and rapidly forgetting tsar- 
dom, seeing before them ever-expand- 
ing industries and an abundant life for 
all, in an organized and conscious fash- 
ion, rose to the call for a new people’s 
war. Stalin’s speech of July 3, when 
he formally issued the call, simply re- 
emphasized and put into clear and con- 
cise form something that was already 
known and felt and getting under way. 

Understanding fully the great 
strength that lies always in the people 
themselves, Stalin drew it out; and on 
the great tradition of the people’s war, 
stimulated it further, organized it to 
full effectiveness, and lifted it to higher 
levels than ever before. 

The retreat of the Russians in 1812 
was, as Karl Marx put it in an article 
he prepared for an American encyclo- 
pedia, “not a matter of free choice, but 
of stern necessity.” Field Marshal 
Prince Kutuzov, the Russian Com- 
mander-in-Chief in 1812, also realized 
this, but he said: “As long as the army 
exists and is in a condition to oppose 
the enemy, we preserve the hope of 
winning the war; but if the army is de- 
stroyed, Moscow and Russia will per- 
ish.” The Army that was preserved, 
and the people who arose to wage a 
people’s war, together drove the shat- 
tered remnants of Napoleon’s Grande 
Armee across the Russian borders. 

In the campaign of 1941 the Red 
Army also had to retreat, but made the 
enemy pay dearly for every mile of ad- 
vance and preserved its cohesion. In- 
dustry joined in the retreat, machinery 
and men being evacuated thousands of 
miles eastward, to plunge into war 
production in new and distant places. 
In the enemy’s rear the partisan war 
of the now-famous Soviet guerrilla de- 


tachments, spread havoc and destruction 
from the very start. A very different 
type of guerrillas, not detachments of 
illiterate serfs arising spontaneously 
and armed with anything they could 
lay their hands on, but literate collect- 
ive farmers and workers, with portable 
radio receiving and sending sets, with 
modern arms and mostly with trained 
professional military leadership. Now 
the regular army has regained the in- 
itiative and on the old Smolensk road, 
the army of the would-be imitator of 
Napoleon, who never got to Moscow, 
is retreating. Its commander, pretend- 
er to Napoleon’s mantle, inherits only 
Napoleon’s excuse. He blames the 
Russian weather. 

Hitler’s army is not exclusively Ger- 
man. The Fascist conqueror of Europe 
has brought with him to the battle- 
fields of the Soviet Union, among oth- 
ers, Finns and Rumanians, Italians and 
Slovaks, Spaniards and Hungarians. 
In this the historical pattern repeats it- 
self. Following the disastrous cam- 
paign of 1812, “Napoleon boasted of 
having lost ‘no more than’ 50,000 ‘real’ 
Frenchmen .. .,” writes Tarle, “the 
remaining hundreds of thousands were 
Germans, Italians, Dutchmen, Poles, 
Spaniards, Dalmatians and other na- 
tionalities.” 

In 1941, all of Europe again went 
into the attack on the road to Mos- 
cow under the cruel lash of a new 
imperialist conqueror. Once more the 
Russians and all the other peoples of 
the USSR must fight a people’s war for 
the preservation of their Fatherland, 
their own freedom, for the liberation 
of Europe and for the ultimate destruc- 
tion of the fascist tyranny that brought 
on this war. The slogans of 1812 re- 
appear, the memory of past heroism in- 
spires the fighters of today and on an 
entirely new background the people’s 
war of the Soviet Union, this time a 
conscious, well organized and long pre- 
pared people’s war, has already shat- 
tered the myth of Fascist invincibility. 
The accomplishment of the forefathers 
of the Red Army fighters of today, the 
destruction of a would-be world con- 
queror, is being repeated. But the peo- 
ple’s war of today is not a mere replica 
of that of 1812, so well described by 
E. V. Tarle. The difference between 
the people’s war then and now, lies in 
the advance made from the backward 
Russia of serfdom under Tsar Alexan- 
der I, to the federated republics of free, 
literate and self-reliant industrial work- 
ers and collective farmers, the masters 
of its socialist economy of today. 
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Fazilova, Uzbek Stakhanovite cotton 
grower. 


STUDY of Soviet cotton which, 

from being a negligible factor in 
world production has risen to third 
place, with a planting area of over five 
million acres, is important to an under- 
standing of Soviet defense. Due to 
recent conditions available information 
for the years since the close of 1938 is 
scanty, but on tendencies operative till 
then, and in the light of known devel- 
opments it is possible to present a use- 
ful survey. 

While cotton growing was started 
in Turkestan under the old Russian 
Empire, over seventy years ago, it was 
never thought that the Soviet Union 
would become one of the world’s lead- 
ing cotton producers. Russia used to 
import from 60 to 80 per cent of her 
cotton requirements. Between 1924- 
1929 cotton imports from the United 
States still were from 239,000 to near- 
lv 500,000 bales. (A bale equals 500 
pounds.) With the inauguration of the 
First Five Year Plan, cotton imports 
almost disappeared except for a de- 
fense purchase, in 1940, of 146,861 
bales. Cotton imports came mainly 
from the United States, with consider- 
ably smaller amounts from Iran (Per- 
sia), Turkey, and other countries. 


Soviet “Cotton Independence” 


In recent official figures of the cen- 
sus department of Gosplan (State 
Planning Board) the following table 
was printed under the title “Cotton 
Independence of the USSR”: 
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SOVIET COTTON 






Nearly four fold increase over tsarist 
times and extension into northerly latitudes 


by J. W. PINCUS 


(As used in this article the hectare equals 2.471 acres and the ton 2204.6 


pounds.) 

Production and Commerce 1913 1925 1930 1932 1937 
Gross Production (in 1000 tons)... 223.2 157.2 327.8 338.1 854.6 
Imports (in 1000 tons)............ 196.9 103.1 $7.9 24.3 22.1 
Percentage of Imports to Production 88.2 65.6 17.7 6.3 2.6 
Exports (in 1000 tons) ........... 10.1. - 17.9 45.3 
Percentage to Production......... 3.1 4.6 ee 

Cotton Acreage 1913 =1928 1933 1938 
Total Area (in 1000 hectares)............ 688.0 971.3 2051.6 2082.9 
Old Regions (in 1000 hectares)........... 688.0 969.0 1666.2 1570.2 
New Regions (in 1000 hectares).......... 23 385.4 512.7 
Percentage of New Regions............. 0.2 18.8 24.6 


Thus, in some two decades cotton production increased nearly 400 per 
cent and extended into new regions including part of the Transcaucasian 
Soviet Republics (Georgia, Soviet Armenia and Azerbaidzhan), the Ukrainian 
SSR and sections of the RFSSR. But it is also to be noted that the 24 years 
covered in the table above include a long period of recession with years of war 
and civil war, and their aftermath of economic prostration. The astonishing 
advance in Soviet cotton production actually occurred in the second half of 


the 24 year period. 


In the following table, prepared by Soviet census authorities, we see 
Soviet cotton production in the USSR as compared with other countries. 
(As used in this article a centner equals 220.5 pounds.) 


Percentage 
Country Enumeration Unit of Measure 1929 1937 of 1929 

USSR............ Sown area Million hectares 1.1 2.1 201.1 

“ o........... Total prod. Million centners 2.6 8.5 328.2 
All capitalistic 

countries....... Sown area Million hectares 33.6 36.7 109.3 
All capitalistic 

countries....... Total prod. Million centners 54.7 74.8 136.6 
British India...... Sown area Million hectares 10.5 10.4 98.7 

” © Seiaedegs Total prod. Million centners 9.5 10.3 108.0 
U.S. A........... Sown area Million hectares 17.5 13.7 78.5 

‘ .......... Total prod. Million-centners 32.1 41.1 127.7 


Analyzing these figures, we see that 
the USSR’s cotton acreage has risen 
from 3 to 5.5 per cent of the world’s 
total, and its production from 4.6 to 
10.3 per cent in the period between 
1929 and 1937. The total volume of 
production increased in the USSR by 
228.2 per cent, more than double the 
average increase in other countries. 
This was primarily due to improved 
production technique since, while in 
sown area the USSR dropped to fifth 
place, it rose to third place in total pro- 
duction, exceeded only by the United 
States and India. 


Soviet Cotton Growing Regions 


The Uzbek SSR: The principal cot- 
ton area of the Soviet Union is located 
in this Central Asiatic Republic where 





the crops are almost entirely grown 
under irrigation. The area is close to a 
million hectares or nearly half of the 
total Soviet cotton acreage of over two 
millions; but the total cotton yield here 
in 1938 was 15,042,000 centners or 
60 per cent of the total crop. The 
average yield was 7.9 centners per 
hectare in 1934 and 16.4 centners per 
hectare in 1938. 

The Turkmenian SSR: This neigh- 
boring Central Asiatic Republic oc- 
cupies second place, with an acreage of 
155,200 hectares, two and a half times 
that of 1913, while the crop of 2,390,- 
000 centners was three times that of 
1913. The average yield here is slightly 
lower than in Uzbekistan, 15.5 cent- 
ners per hectare. It should be noted 
that of the Turkmenian harvest 340,- 
000 centners or over 14 per cent were 
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of the high quality Egyptian variety. 

Tadzhik SSR: The total sown area 
here was 111,500 hectares in 1937 as 
compared with 26,700 hectares in 
1913, and the yield averaged 17.2 
centners per hectare as compared with 
7.2 centners in 1928. About one quar- 
ter of the 1938 crop was the Egyptian 
variety. 

Kirghiz SSR: This Central Asiatic 
Republic has the highest average yield, 
17.5 centners per hectare in 1938. The 
1938 crop of about 1,000,000 was 
treble the 1913 crop. 

Kazakh SSR: Cotton is the leading 
technical crop in one of the autonomous 
regions of this republic, the Kara-Kal- 
pak Autonomous Republic. In 1938 
there were 110,200 hectares or five 
times that of 1928. 

The Azerbaidzhan SSR: This 
Transcaucasian Republic stands first in 
the production of Egyptian cotton in 
the Soviet Union, over 360,000 cent- 
ners. Its total cotton production, in 
1938, was 1,892,400 centners. 

The Armenian SSR: Soviet Armenia 
sowed 17,100 hectares of cotton in 
1938, 

The Ukrainian SSR: No cotton was 
grown here until 1928. Its cotton 
acreage was already 228,500 hectares 
in 1938, producing 1,265,000 centners. 
The low average yield of 5.9 centners 
per hectare, compares well however 
with the 1930 yield of 0.7 centners. 
Ukrainian cotton is grown without 
irrigation. 

The RSFSR: Never grown in these 
regions before the revolution, cotton 
is now grown in Krasnodar in the 
Northern Caucasus, 51,800 hectares; 
the Crimea, 50,100 hectares; the lower 
Volga regions, (the Stalingrad area 
and the Kalmyk Autonomous Re- 
public) about 22,000 hectares. Except 
for the Stalingrad area, cotton in these 
regions is grown without irrigation. 

The cotton growing areas of the 
Ukraine and the RSFSR represent the 
most northerly points in the world in 
commercial cotton culture. The lati- 
tude reaches 50° North or about that 
of Newfoundland. 


Irrigation 


As the reader has probably noted, the 
Soviet cotton is mainly grown on irri- 
gated land. Irrigation in fact, has 
proved to be the greatest factor in in- 
creasing area and yield. Soviet irriga- 
tion projects in Central Asiatic 
Republics are truly gigantic, dwarfing 
previous projects undertaken by the 
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Tsarist Government. In thirty years 
the Tsar’s government spent 35,000,- 
000 rubles on irrigation, but the Soviet 
Government since 1921 (and most of 
it since 1928) has spent 1,622,000,000 
rubles. In 1913 irrigated areas repre- 
senting the accumulation of centuries 
of effort totalled 3,752,000 hectares, 
whereas by 1938 the irrigated area had 
swelled to 5,262,000. In 1939 seventy 
new, large scale irrigation canals were 
built in Central Asia. The two hun- 
dred and seventy kilometers of the 
Stalin Fergana Canal were completed 
in one and a half months, an unusual 
feat accomplished by thousands of 
volunteers from the Uzbek cotton col- 
lectives. These canals embody the latest 
advances in irrigation engineering and 
comprehensive studies in geological 
structures and drainage systems of the 
area. 


Machine Tractor Stations 


A second major factor in the ad- 
vance of Soviet cotton was collective 
farming and the system of servicing 
them by Machine and Tractor Stations 
equipped with tractors and _ other 
modern machinery. More than 700 
Machine and Tractor Stations, oper- 
ating 45,800 tractors served the cotton 
growing regions at latest reports. 
Simultaneously agronomists and other 
specialists attached to the Machine 
and Tractor Stations, rendered import- 
ant consultation services for proper 
culture of the crops. 


Soviet Scientific Research in Cotton 


The work of Soviet plant breeders, 
agronomists, and other specialists con- 
tributed enormously to Soviet successes 
in cotton culture. The oldest and the 
largest cotton scientific research insti- 
tute was established in the Uzbek Re- 
public, near Tashkent. There are now 


Above: Razitsina, a young Soviet scientist 

conducting research on fungus diseases of 

cotton. Below: Soviet cotton picking machines 
at work. 


five such institutes, and 22 experiment 
stations, eight experimental fields, and 
29 supplementary regional test fields. — 
This research apparatus had a budget 
in 1938 of 18,000,000 rubles, as com- 
pared with the Tsarist appropriation 
in 1913 of 52,000 rubles. 

The three leading Soviet plant 
breeders working in cotton are A. M. 
Maltzev, S. S. Kanash, and A. I. 
Avtonomov. The cotton seed formerly 
used was unselected and inferior stock 
obtained from the ginning mills. Since 
the Soviet government tackled cotton 
production, improved varieties have 
been imported from the United States, 
Egypt, and India. Before a variety is 
accepted for commercial plantings in 
a given region it undergoes a series of 
field tests in experimental fields all 
over the Soviet Union. The 400 
varieties grown in the early days were 
reduced to 36 in 1933 and 14 in 1938. 
New varieties produced by Soviet plant 
breeders and widely used are: Kolk- 
hoznik, Bolshevik, Pakhtacor, and 
Soviet Egyptian. The following va- 
rieties, numbered but not yet named, 
8517, 2034 and 36N2, have shown a 
high yield and are now planted by the 
thousands of acres. All are improve- 
ments on American Acala and other 




































varieties. Short staple varieties found 
suitable for new regions include these 
developed by Russian cotton breeders, 
—1306, 915, 169 and 1375. 

Soviet cotton breeders are liberally 
rewarded, receiving in addition . to 
their salary, an annual bonus for every 
hectare planted to the varieties devel- 
oped by them. The chief aims of Soviet 
cotton breeders are earlier maturity, 
greater length and better quality of 
staple, better disease resistance and 
greater uniformity in maturing of the 
plants, and higher cotton bolls on the 
stalks, the latter two characteristics be- 
ing important for harvesting by me- 
chanical cotton pickers. 


Egyptian and Other Long Staple 
Cotton 


Soviet climatic conditions made the 
introduction of Egyptian cotton diff- 
cult. Now, however, a Soviet variety of 
Egyptian cotton has been developed 
and was grown on 137,800 hectares in 
1938. Azerbaidzhan leads with 54,- 
100 hectares and Tadzhikistan, Uzbek- 
istan and ‘Turkmenia follow with 
30,600, 28,800 and 24,300 hectares re- 
spectively. The total production of 
Egyptian cotton in 1938 amounted to 
154,700 tons. 

The Soviet cotton breeders pay 
special attention to lengthening and 
improving the staple in general. Ac- 
cording to the Soviet official figures 
nearly 80 per cent of Soviet cotton now 
has a staple of 29-30 millimeters or 
more, whereas only 5 per cent of the 
American crop has a staple of 25.5 
millimeters. 


Agro-Technique of Cotton Growing 


In all irrigated regions fall plowing is 
done in October or November and to 
a depth of 30 centimeters or about a 
foot. In non-irrigated regions the fall 
plowing is done in August. Spring 
plowing is either done with a mould 
board plow but more frequently with 
an American implement called ‘Chisel’ 


Soviet irrigated cotton field. 
















now so popular that the words 
“Chisel” and ‘“Chiseling” have been 
adopted into the Russian language. 
Spring plowing is usually only 18-20 
centimeters, or up to eight inches in 
depth. Thorough harrowing is done 
after each plowing. Cultivation is 
either by tractor or horse cultivators, 
and at least six cultivations per season 
are recommended. 

The increased use of manures and 
fertilizers both at the time of planting 
and as side dressings was also respon- 
sible for high yields. In 1938 the 
fertilizers used on Soviet cotton fields 
amounted to 866,000 tons as compared 
with 500 tons in 1913. 

Seed treatment before planting, with 
formalin and other chemicals, are uni- 
versally used as preventative measures 
against seed-borne diseases. Spraying 
and dusting of cotton to prevent de- 
struction by insects and diseases are 
also universally practiced. After 
harvesting cotton stalks are removed 
and destroyed so as to prevent insect 
and disease infection. Crop rotations 
are universally observed, Alfalfa being 
the principal rotation crop used with 
cotton in Central Asia. 

Yarovisation (also known as vernal- 
ization, a method of pre-treatment of 
seed by moisture and heat) developed 
by the famous T. D. Lysenko, is ex- 
tensively used on cotton plantations. 
Lysenko also worked out a special sys- 
tem of pruning cotton, called ‘“Chek- 
anka,” which, carried out several times 
during the growing period, hastens 
maturity several days, reduces the drop- 
ping of cotton bolls, and increases their 


vield. 


Stakhanovism in Cotton Growing 


In 1938, 7000 collective cotton 
farms participated in the form of social 
competition called Stakhanovism, with 
twelve thousand brigades and 30,000 
smaller units called “Sveno,” among 
the participants. The achievements of 
these units were widely publicized in 
the daily press, and photographs of the 
leading growers were published in the 
albums sold at the All-Union Agricul- 
tural Fair held in Moscow in 1939- 
1940. The Cotton Stakhanovites re- 
ceived substantial cash awards, divided 
among ail the members of the produc- 
ing unit, and individual Stakhanovites 
were sent to the Moscow Fair and re- 
ceived government decorations. Some 
of the records made by these Stak- 
hanovites are almost unbelievable. The 
world record is now held by Agadja 
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Alieva who raised 151 centners per 
hectare in her kolkhoz in Azerbaidz- 
han. Another woman, Basti Bogirova, 
produced 142.9 centners per hectare in 
another Azerbaidzhan kolkhoz. Kudrat 
Samedov produced the largest Egyptian 
cotton yield of 101 centners per hec- 
tare. In Ukrainia where, as mentioned 
before, the yields are very low, another 
woman, J. S. Yakimenko, produced 
19.2 centners per hectare on ten hec- 
tares in 1937, and in 1938, notwith- 
standing drought and other unfavor- 
able conditions, produced 16.2 centners 
per hectare on a ten hectare plot. An- 
other kolkhoz in the Ukraine produced 
19.2 centners per hectare on a ten 
hectare plot. 

Stakhanovite methods were also ap- 
plied to hand cotton picking. Although 
all important American-invented cot- 
ton picking machines and machines of 
Soviet invention have been and are be- 
ing tried out in the Soviet Union, most 
of the cotton is still picked by hand. 
This, however, has been revolutionized 
by Stakhanovite methods. Instead of 
100 to 150 kilograms, formerly con- 
sidered a good day’s pick, many Stak- 
hanovite pickers got as high as 1200 
kilograms per day. In the Stakhanovite 
method picking is done with both 
hands, each hand gathering six to eight 
bolls at a time. Helpers, taking the cot- 
ton from the pickers, save them steps. 
Fatigue studies resulting in the in- 
troduction of rest periods aided in the 
cotton picking. 


Sovkhou 


While over 90 per cent of cotton is 
grown in kolkhozi, there were still 
39 cotton sovkhozi (government op- 
erated farms where farmers work for 
wages) which grew 83,200 hectares of 
cotton in 1938. The leading and one 
of the largest of the cotton sovkhozes 
is Pakhta-Aral, located in the Kazakh 
SSR. In 1938 it raised 5,386 hectares 
of cotton and obtained the remarkable 
yield of 26.6 centners per hectare. This 
sovkhoz adopted alfalfa in its rotation 
with cotton, and is still continuing this 
practice. It operates 250 tractors, 50 
other automotive vehicles, and other 
modern machinery. 

These remarkable achievements in so 
short a period indicate that there can 
be no question that Soviet methods will 
increasingly affect world cotton pro- 
duction and deserve careful study by 
American cotton growers, cotton spe- 
cialists, and all others interested in 
cotton production. 














Giant Truths 


A Review by 
GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 


How Man Became A GIANT, by M. 
Ilin and E. Segal. Translated by Bea- 
trice Kinkead. Illustrated by A. Kom- 
arov and E. A. Furman. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $2.00. 


OOKS continue to pour from the 

presses of our wealthy 20th century 
democracy, well-packaged, but filled with 
a new sawdust, food for the hungry 
mind. In all the vocabularies of our time 
these books tell us that science has failed, 
that science fosters war and class con- 
flict, that it dissolves idyllic relationships 
and the dignity of man’s soul. In last 
Sunday’s book page I read three re- 
views of books of this sort. The serious 
volumes in library and book-store open 
their first chapters with some hint of this 
meaning. The reactionaries are attack- 
ing science with all the skill, learning, 
reasoning and passion at their command. 
Great music, poetry and painting of the 
past are offered as evidence that society 
without modern science is happier and 
far superior. 

Those who write books like this are 
called profound by the first reviewer 
who cracks them open. A marked tend- 
ency to deny the great discoveries of the 
past 100 years will earn the title philoso- 
pher for reaction’s synthesizer. 

All this succeeds with a bewildered 
audience because men see plainly the 
dificulties of our political and economic 
forms. The easiest and most obvious 
cry is then Down with Science. It is 
science, not our stupid and unequal or- 
ganization of society, that is at fault. 
And it is science, many reactionaries 
privately observe, that keeps men from 
submitting to the old slavery. Down with 
it then. Get science out of the way, and 
we may be able to re-organize society 
in accord with our class preferences. 

And the scientists? They fail us too, 
much of the time. And they fail our 
children. They refuse to popularize 
science. Their scientific integrity is at 
stake! This attitude serves the reaction- 
aries very well; the scientists stay in the 
ivory tower of pure science, in the ivory 
tower of research, and resist the call to 
cheapen themselves by popularizing their 
subject-matter. In sum, they are refusing 
to teach the generation that will have to 
think its way to the ballot-box, fight 
wars, make momentous decisions. These 
scientists leave the field to the enemy. 

And so I urge you to read “How Man 
Became a Giant”; and I urge you to buy 
it for the children you know; and I 
urge you to send it to the teachers you 
know; and I urge you to speak of it to 
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your friends who know teachers and 
children. 

This book, simple as it is and full 
as it is of well-established scientific 
knowledge, is a needed correction for 
the weak and the vague pedagogy, the 
sloppy thinking, the vicious thinking, 
that young people will encounter today 
wherever they go. 

When I read this book I recalled the 
excitement that greeted the “Outline of 
History” published in the early 1920's. 
Wells was a popularizer who made the 
reader’s pulse quicken, who gave the 
epic story of man in terms simple enough 
for the lay reader. Wells’ faults were 
not far to seek. They came from the 
middle-of-the-road liberal hangover of 
19th Century thinking. And so, useful 
as some of the “Outline” was, it became 
clear to even its admirers that better 
books should be written on the same 
subject. His were not scientific enough. 

This book begins on a better level, but 
only part of the subject is covered. This 
book, written for Soviet children, indi- 
cates what can be done in a society that 
has no reason to fear science as a cold 
robot master, but looks on it with all 
the ease of a liberator and a servant of 
human life. 

What is this book’s thesis? What is 
its plan? It begins with a simple point 
as a teacher might begin a conversation 
with his students, and takes a walk in the 
woods to observe birds and animals, for 
text and illustration. Are the birds and 
animals free? Our human illusion re- 
plies that they are, and human beings 
in their more complex world have often 
envied them. But science shows that they 
are not. With the first chapter, In An 
Invisible Cage, the authors show the 
animal world chained to a narrow range 
of environment, and with this beginning 
they proceed to discuss man’s long: effort 
to master the world of material forces 
with which and by which he must live. 

The first half of the book traces this 
struggle up to the discovery of language. 
The second half brings us to the begin- 
nings of history. This is frankly a popu- 
larization of the immense knowledge 
stored in tomelike books of scientific 
libraries. Such a book, modest as it is, 
does attempt to release the powerful 
meanings of science to the children of 
our world. Beatrice Kinkead has made a 
good translation. Professor Paul Radin, 
the eminent anthropologist, has written 
a short preface for the American edition. 


One of A. Komarov's illustrations in “How 
Man Became a Giant.” 


The Protestant 
HE bi-monthly magazine, The Prot- 


estant (formerly The Protestant 
Digest), devotes a major part of its De- 
cember-January issue to articles dealing 
directly with, or bearing upon, the USSR. 

The material is excellent and is pleas- 
antly free from the hedging with which 
opinions not unfavorable to the Soviets, 
are so frequently presented. 

Kenneth Leslie’s editorial, ““God’s Red 
Army” sets the keynote. He remarks on 
how steadfastly the Soviet Union has 
avoided race hatred, quoting the Bishop 
of Chichester who said “Russia has 
shown wisdom in the distinction she con- 
sistently and conspicuously draws_ be- 
tween Hitlerite Germany and the Ger- 
man people.” He concludes: 

Let us put by our sightless past. Let us 
go to them and grasp them by the hand. Let 
us prove our new friendship by pouring out 
to them the things they need in their bitter 
fight. 

The leading article is by Pierre van 
Paassen, noted author of “Days of Our 
Years,” and “That Day Alone.” The 
title is “The Soviets Saw It Coming.” It 
describes in a vivid way the idealism as 
well ‘as realism, with which “the Soviets 
out-planned, out-produced and _ out- 
fought” the Nazis. 

Another important article is James 
Maynard’s “Religion under Soviet Rule.” 

Harry F. Ward, in his article “Prot- 
estants and the Anti-Soviet Front” gives 
a timely warning of the anti-Soviet front 
among the Protestant churches, showing 
how Fundamentalists and Modernists 
suspend their opposition in a false peace 
to join in a dangerous united front 
against the Soviet Union. Other pieces of 
special interest in the issue include Al- 
fred Werner’s, “The Bulgar Peasant 
Hates Hitler.”—I. S. 








































Question: Are individuals in the Soviet 
Union allowed to own land and how 


much?—W. M. D., Davenport, Wash. 


Answer: Plots of land varying in size 
in different sections of the country, are 
allotted to individuals or families for 
farming purposes, and there are still 
some farming families to be found who 
for some reason or other prefer to re- 
main outside of the collective farms and 
who work their own plots. This land 
cannot be rented or sold, and can be held 
only if put to productive use. Collective 
farm members are also allotted a certain 
portion of land for their own use. The 
land occupied by the collective farm is 
secured to their use in perpetuity. 

The parcels of land are limited to the 
ability to use it productively. Also, fam- 
ilies are allowed, and in many cases en- 
couraged, to build their own homes, but 
strictly for the use of their owners. How- 
ever, ownership of the houses may be 
transferred to another family. For the 
purpose of building homes the govern- 
ment allots plots of land both to farmers 
and to city dwellers in suburban develop- 
ments, 


Question: Is there an income tax in 
the Soviet Union and if so how is it de- 
termined? Who collects it and what is 
the purpose it is being used for? Also 
another question. Since housing is gov- 
ernment owned how is the amount of 
rental determined and who collects it ?— 


P. K., New York City. 


Answer: There is an income tax in the 
USSR. The income tax is a graduated 
one and is based on the ability to pay. 
The tax is paid by all gainfully employed 
people subject to allowed exemptions 
and it is paid through the employing or- 
ganization semi-monthly. The employing 
organization deposits the income tax to 
the local State bank for the account of 
the Commissariat of Finance. 

The income tax is used by the govern- 
ment for its budgetary purposes. The 
amount of taxes to be collected from the 
population is part of the financial plan 
of the government coordinated with all 
other planning. The tax rates are pre- 
sented together with the government 
budget to the Supreme Council by the 
Commissariat of Finance and becomes 
law after the Supreme Council and the 
Council of Nationalities approve it. 

City and town dwellings are owned, 
with some exceptions, by the municipali- 
ties. The municipalities collect the rent- 
al which they use for the upkeep of the 
building, the necessary communal services 
and repairs. The rentals are based on 
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the space occupied. However, payment 
for the space varies with the ability to 
pay by the particular individual or fam- 
ily occupying the apartment. Rentals are 
usually from three to six per cent of the 
families’ budget and practically never ex- 
ceed ten per cent. 


Question: The Constitution of 1936 
provides for a thoroughly democratic 
form of government, and leaves no room 
for a dictatorship. To what extent has 
the present Russian Government been 
thoroughly loyal to the provisions of the 
constitution since its adoption? Also, to 
what extent is Stalin an absolute dicta- 
tor, as so many believe?—W. V. M., 
Clinton, N. Y. 


Answer: All the governmental prac- 
tices of the Soviet Union are guided by 
and strictly conform to the provisions of 
the Constitution. We do not know of 
any law promulgated in the USSR which 
would contradict any of the Constitu- 
tional guarantees or violate the right of 
any freedoms established by it. 

The present all-out war of the Soviet 
Union against the fascist invaders and 
for the complete defeat of the Axis pow- 
ers was responsible for what is probably 
the only exception of this rule. The 
exigencies of the war situation and the 
mobilization of total manpower for vic- 
tory has made it necessary to prolong 
the working day beyond the constitutional 
provision. However, it is important to 
note that this came about spontaneously 
on the initiative of the workers and the 
trade union organizations, and only sub- 
sequently was regulated by decree. 

The Soviet scheme of government 
leaves no room for the office of a dicta- 
tor. Stalin is the recognized and beloved 
leader of all the Soviet people and in- 
creasingly admired for his wisdom, cour- 
age and foresight the world over. How- 
ever, he exercises authority in the Soviet 
Union by virtue of elected membership 
in the highest governmental body: and its 
Presidium, the Supreme Council, and it 
is that body, the Soviet Parliament, 
which appointed him to his present office 
as Chairman of the People’s Commissars 
of the USSR. This corresponds to Pre- 
miership in a cabinet of Ministers in 
other countries. He is responsible for 
his acts in that position to the Supreme 
Council. When the USSR organized 
its State Defense Committee, to act in 
the national emergency caused by the 
Nazi invasion, it made Stalin chairman. 


Question: Are-there provisions in the 
Soviet Union for the reserving of jobs 
for men who are being drafted after 
they return to civilian life?—C. C., San- 


ta Monica, Calif. 


By THEODORE BAYER 


Answer: As far as we know there are 
no such provisions made. We believe 
that such provisions would be superflu- 
ous because in over a decade before the 
war there was no unemployment in the 
USSR whatever. 

Soviet economy which is constantly ex- 
panding is so planned as to utilize all the 
available manpower so that there is never 
a problem for any able bodied person to 
find a job. 


Question: As a new reader of your 
magazine I would like to know more 
about the Soviet Union, especially what 
are the opportunities for the people un- 
der its government. It is a mystery why 
its people would fight so hard for a gov- 
ernment that was as bad as we were led 


to believe—E. S., Safford, Arizona. 


Answer: Future reading of our maga- 
zine will no doubt enable you to learn a 
great deal more about the Soviet system 
and the working of its government. We 
will have to limit ourselves here to giving 
you some of the basic rights and the free- 
doms which the Soviet Constitution guar- 
antees to the citizens of the USSR. This 
will no doubt indicate the opportunities 
that the people enjoy: 

Article 118, the right to work—guar- 
anteed employment. Article 119, the 
right to rest and leisure. Article 120, 
the right to maintenance in old age and 
also in case of sickness or loss of capacity 
to work. Article 121, the right to edu- 
cation. Article 123, the equality of 
rights of all citizens irrespective of na- 
tionality or race in all spheres of life. 
Article 124, freedom of conscience and 
religion. 


Question: I am interested to know 
what provision is made in the Soviet 
Union for children of divorced parents, 
especially in cases where both parents re- 
fuse to give them up?—R. G., Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Answer: In separations or divorce 
cases where the parties contend for the 
guardianship of the children it would be 
up to the People’s Court to decide which 
of the parents is best fitted to bring up 
the child from the point of view of the 
good of the child itself. There have been 
cases on record where both parties for 
some specific reasons were judged unfit 
to perform their parental duty and the 
children were, at least for a time, placed 
in a better environment in a foster home. 
But of course such cases are rare and 
isolated ones and are rapidly diminish- 
ing. Divorced parents contribute to the 
up-bringing of the child according to the 
financial ability of each. 
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Question: Will you please give us 
some information about the Moscow- 
Volga Canal? When was it built ?— 
N. K., Portland, Maine. 


Answer: The Moscow-Volga Canal 
was built by the Soviet government dur- 
ing the second Five Year Plan. It was 
completed in the summer of 1937. In 
view of the engineering tasks which this 
construction presented, its completion 
ahead of schedule in only a little over 
four years’ time, was considered a record 
accomplishment. The Canal is 79% 
miles long, 18 feet deep and 280.4 feet 
wide. The construction of the Canal 
among many other projects included the 
construction of 11 locks, 8 earth-filled 
dams, 19 railway and highway bridges, 


RUSSIAN WOMEN DO 


(Continued from page 13) 


A girl leader in a Pioneer camp 
watched with me a long column of chil- 
dren file by led by a limping little crip- 
ple. ‘You are surprised?” she said. 
“You see, we want him to feel as good 
as any other; we want the other chil- 
dren to realize that even deformity 
need not stop them using the good fac- 
ulties they have got. No one, not a 
single person in our country, is to be 
felt left out in our great fight to build 
a new life.” 


The women in the far Eastern So- 
viet republics, T'adzhikistan, Uzbekis- 
tan, the Caucasian lands, the lands east 
of the Persian Gulf, brought the same 
earnest intentness to the job they were 
set. Women who walked with the 
veil in the streets, and were the abject 
possessions of their jealous husbands, 
tore their veils away and faced tor- 
ture and death. Many were shot. 
Many were the terrible scenes the more 
backward husbands created. But I saw 
women teachers at schools to abolish 
illiteracy, women scientists in the fields 
teaching better agriculture, and nurses 
and doctors and judges and psycholo- 
gists, learning and teaching the evils of 
the system from which they had them- 
selves suffered so short a time ago. The 
camel and the tractor are to be found 
side by side in Siberian Russia; and so 
are age-old superstitions and the elec- 
tric lamp (“the little Ilyich* lamp’’) ; 
veiled women and women as emancipa- 
ted as any in the United States. 


It wasn’t so much of a change, you 
see, for people who had already gone 
through all that, who had had to bear 
the emotional and material and spir- 
itual strain of breaking out of their 





_ *Lenin’s patronymic used by the Soviet people 
in token of their affection for him. Electric lights 
were called “The Lenin light” because of the elec- 
trification program he inaugurated. 
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(Reading down): Wives of miners, who have 
taken their husbands’ places; Leningrad wo- 
men digging an anti-tank trench; a group of 
Comsomols apply to be sent to the front as 
nurses; two military surgeon's assistants, deco- 
rated “for distinguished action"; Lapshina, 
Moscow housewife, gives her blood to the 
Red Army. 





and 8 hydro-electric stations. It is esti- 
mated that about 15 million tons of cargo 
can pass the canal annually, going in 
either direction. The Canal shortened 
the water distance between Moscow and 
Leningrad by 685 miles and to Gorky 
68 miles. By virtue of the Canal, Mos- 
cow port is connected with three seas, 


the White Sea, the Baltic Sea and the 


Caspian Sea. 


THE JOB 


age-long bondages, to get on to a “war 
footing.” They had a long training in 
hardship and sacrifice, in facing im- 
possible difficulties, in giving up of 
much they had cherished. They have 
thought in terms of guts and sacrifice, 
one for all and all for one, for twenty 
years. ... 

Russians have learned that morale 
is a matter of being drenched with un- 
derstanding; of being filled with a 
burning desire to create a world in 
which all can live. Such a desire that 
nothing is too much to ask or do, to 
achieve it. They know what freedom 
from tyranny is and why they want it; 
they know they can get it because they 
got it once before. They know what 
it means to struggle with eternal vigi- 
lance against the enemy, be he a Nazi 
or illiteracy, a fascist gun or dirt and 
disease; and they know, because for 
so long they had to do without them, 
the value of a violin in the hand of a 
gifted child, a book in the hand of a 
scientist or scholar; the value of learn- 
ing and art and culture, opportunity for 
everybody. They want a sane world 
that they will be able to enjoy, to par- 
ticipate in; they will fight for the right © 
to creation and achievement. 

Sometimes people say the Soviet 
Union is like a vast YMCA. Maybe it 
is, in a sense. The people take their 
country seriously. They take their 
jobs and their job seriously. Each dne 
of them, individually, knows he can- 
not rest “nor let his sword rest in his 
hand, till they have built Jerusa- 
Miecns 

The people of Russia have a motto 
the father of my son was wont to re- 
peat to his baby boy: 

“You mustn’t just ‘do your best’: 
you must do the job.” 
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A Smile for Sigrid Undset 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


I see Sigrid Undset found a lot of lice 
and bed bugs and unsmiling faces in the 
USSR. Don’t you think she may be haunt- 
ed by the visions of all the bugs she put 
into the pages of “Kristin Lavransdatter”? 
Not in all the pages of Russian novels, past 
and present, including those of the Lowest 
Depths, were there as many fleas, lice and 
bed bugs as in that mediaeval masterpiece 
of hers. As for unsmiling faces, if she 
looked at the Russians with the expression 
she has in the photos that have appeared 
in the press, I don’t wonder they all stopped 
smiling. 

The Russians show their great good sense 
and sensitiveness in not smiling at these 
people who come back with that line. 
(They’re too polite to thumb their noses.) 

The last number of S.R.T. looks unusual- 
ly good. The cover is quite thrilling—one 
of those “coarse” posters Mme. Undset 
mentions, I suppose. 


Dorothy B t 
New York City hte eeeiel 


Mishandling of Soviet War Films 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


I am writing this letter to you because I 
do not know who is releasing Russian War 
films and I think the matter contained 
herein should be brought to their attention. 

Today I went to “Today Theatre,” 58 
West Madison Street, Chicago, which dis- 
played signs saying Russian front line war 
pictures and “Stalin Speaks,” were being 
shown. Crowds poured in, but when we 
got in exactly two minutes of Russian news 
pictures were shown. From these pictures it 
was very evident that a great deal of the 
most important parts had been cut, and 
nothing remained of the original news film 
except a few rather unimpressive scenes. 
which were shown in two minutes. Now I 
have seen Russian news films at the Play- 
house here in Chicago and I know what 
they are. At the Playhouse they were 
shown in their entirety and were most in- 
teresting and accurate. At the above-men- 
tioned “Today Theatre,” also last week 
(ending Friday, January 30), they had a 
Soviet news picture showing Anthony Eden. 
This was also cut in the similar way as 
above described and Eden’s talk was jum- 
bled in some way so that not a single word 
was intelligible for the possibly ten seconds 
he was shown on the screen. 

I bring this to your attention because I 
believe that some of the theatres, on the 
pretext of showing Russian war films, are 
deliberately cutting important parts and 
depriving the American public of the right 
to see these films and actually fraudulently 
advertising them. 

I complained to the management of the 
above theatre (a young woman who spoke 
for the manager). No reason could be 
given me for the jumbled talk, of Eden, 
though it was not denied. Such a condi- 
tion does not exist when pictures of other 
foreign powers are shown and I believe this 
deserves investigation, or the films should 
be shown in theatres where they will be 
shown without having been cut to pieces 
and nothing left of them. 

Helen C. Smith 


Chicago, Illinois 
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On “The Soviets Expected It” 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


Received Anna Louise Strong’s book “The 
Soviets Expected It.” I want to say that 
it is the book of all books; it is just too 
bad that every American citizen can’t get 
a chance to read that book. If Hitler 
Nazism doesn’t get smashed, I lay it to the 
ignorance of the peoples of the different 
democracies of the world. Three cheers for 
Stalin and the Russian peoples - general. 


Hood River, Oregon 


From Two Canadian Subscribers 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


It is with very great pleasure that I have 
received again your great monthly. 
E. Debard 
Girouxville, Alberta, Canada 


To Soyrer Russia Topay: 


Permit me to express my gratitude for 
once again having the opportunity of being 
one of your subscribers. It was a very 
pleasant surprise indeed to find Soviet Rus- 
sia Today in the mail box. 

Enclosed you will find a few names of 
friends who agree with me that Soviet 
Russia Today is one of the very few pub- 
lications worth while subscribing to. 

With best wishes for a record circulation. 

Mrs. M. Pullan 
Winnipeg, Canada 


Where SRT Comes in Handy 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


Many people who have been prejudiced 
against the Soviet Union are beginning to 
open their eyes as to the true values of the 
Soviet Union in building for a better world. 

Some people with whom I have talked 
about the war in Europe and Asia, have 
considered the Soviet Union in the same 
category with the Fascist countries of Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan and I told them 
well, if that were the case and they were 
the same why would Hitler have had to 
attack the Soviet Union if they were so- 
called brothers in arms, and exhaust him- 
self by doing so; would it not be much 
easier for Adolf Hitler to induce Stalin to 
go along as he has Mussolini and help him 
conquer the world? 

If Stalin were like Hitler, would this not 
be an ample opportunity for the Soviet 
Union to go along and share in the spoils 
rather than have to fight and have her 
villages and cities destroyed and overrun 
by Hitler’s Nazi hordes? 

Why would Stalin induce the Russian 
people to fight the Nazis if they were the 
same? Wouldn’t it not be much more 
beneficial to both, I told them, for the two 
to work together to conquer the world if the 
Soviet Union was the same as Nazi Ger- 
many. That takes the wind out of some of 
them and makes them begin to think. 

Too many people have been reading too 
many of the lies peddled about the Soviet 
Union, that’s why more people should be 
able to read the truth about the Soviet 
Union and that’s where Soviet Russia To- 
day comes in handy. 

Keep up the good work so we can defeat 
Hitler and his pack of hoodlums. 

F. E. Schmidt 
Tolna, N. Dak. 





Man’s Aspirations At Stake 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


There can no longer be any question. 
Freedom, democracy, socialism, all of man’s 
highest aspirations are now at stake. To save 
self now is beside the point, for to save the 
future for humanity is infinitely more noble 
than to save self for slavery. 

I am moved beyond tears to see that even 
Americans of wealth and power value freedom 
and progress above their narrower and more 
selfish interests, that in the final showdown, 
even those who might have been expected 
to favor fascism have rushed to the rescue 
of universal freefom and brotherhood. 

But perhaps it is to be expected that many 
will throw down their wealth when so many 
others of us with such abandon throw down 
our lives for the sake of humanity at large. 

Civilization and progress are far from 
doomed when men show such courage. 

And I have the most utter faith that our 
determination will win. 

Vernon Ward 


Robersonville, N. C. 


On “The Soviet Power” 
To Sovier Russia Topay: 


I wish to inform you about the amazing 
success Johnson’s “Soviet Power” has had in 
our village. This book has been purchased 
by public officials like township supervisor. 
newspaper publisher, and other civic minded 
men of this community. 

As a journalist and political science stu- 
dent, I found the book not only interesting 
but educational. It’s a shame as a fellow 
journalist, that I have to condemn my fellow 
newspaper writers for not printing the truth 
about this book and also the truth of what 
is happening in Soviet Russia today. It has 
been due to these men that the American 
reading public has been misled on the situa- 
tion in Russia. True enough I don’t agrce 
with their political views, but that does not 
make me narrowminded so as to shut myself 
off from facts whether bad or good about this 
country. 

To my fellow Americans, who seek the 
truth and are broadminded enough to study 
all ideas of government and politics please 
read Johnson’s “Soviet Power.” 

Joseph Jaros 
Berwyn, IIl. 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


Find enclosed $1.00, for which please send 
me three copies of “The Soviet Power” by the 
Dean of Canterbury. 

The most epoch-making book ever put in 
print! I wish I could buy a hundred of 
them for genuine missionary work for the 
Soviet Union in this neck of the woods. 

T hope to be able to send you a contribu- 
tion in the near future, for the SRT must 
live to do her noble truth telling work. 

Yours for a Soviet victory! 


P. A. Wingblad 
Brocton, N. Y. 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


The enclosed $1.00 for 10 copies of the 
current issue of SRT is all that I can 
spare now. I’m a one-horse farmer and you 
can surmise about what my financial condi- 
tion is. have distributed 14 copies of 
“Soviet Power” in full size and 40 copies in 
tabloid form, besides a lot of other literature. 


taibeiion, dah, W. A. Greene (sub) 
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THE SOVIET-POLISH PACT 


(Continued from page 16) 


and. subsequently permitted her to 
conquer each one of them individually. 

If Nazi Germany had been opposed 
by the united forces of the attacked 
nations, she would probably not have 
taken the risk of starting the war. 
And if Germany had started war, un- 
der such conditions, she would have 
been quickly defeated. 

It is necessary to remind ourselves 
continually that this war is not a war 
against this or that particular nation 
but a war against the concept of free- 
dom and democracy itself. Inasmuch 
as the United States is a demecratic 
nation, it was inevitable that sooner 
or later Hitler should declare war 
against it—which he did in the typical 
Hitlerian style without prior ceremony 
or warning. 

With the war now raging on a 
global scale we must do our utmost to 
see to it that Soviet Russia receives 
ample shipments of material for her 
struggle. 

One should have no illusions that 
Russia may be able to defeat Germany 
without obtaining considerable assist- 
ance. We all rejoice in the present 
Russian victories over the German 
Army. We should, however, remem- 
ber that not only Germany but also 
Russia suffer tremendous losses. In 
the spring Germany will probably 
launch a large scale offensive. For 
that eventuality Russia must be so 
equipped with war material as to be 
able to repel the German onslaught 
and subsequently, with the help of that 
equipment, start an offensive. 

We must remember also that the 
war is teaching us that the democratic 
nations will win only when their gen- 
erals and soldiers shall have mastered 
the arts of modern war and when 
the supplies of materials will be ample 
enough to cover the enormous needs 
of every front. 

The defeat of Hitler today depends 
first and foremost on the speed of 
production. The democratic countries 
must assure their armies an inexhaust- 
ible supply of everything needed to 
achieve victory. . 

This means that some special con- 
sideration should be given for the wel- 
fare of the men who turn out the 
sinews of war. It is workers, tech- 
nicians and soldiers rather than generals 
who decide the final outcome of battles 
and wars. 
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It is a constructive approach of 
this kind that will enable the democ- 
racies to expand their industries to 
full wartime strength and _ thereby 
enable those ample shipments of ma- 
terial to reach the growing millions 
of people anxious to take a hand in 
smashing the forces of aggression in 
the world and assuring a democratic 
outcome to the present struggle. 


EIGHTH MONTH OF THE 
WAR 


(Continued from page 17) 


would immediately and vitally affect 
the position of the Germans in the 
Crimea, some 200 miles to the south. 

The situation in the Crimea has 
not undergone any important changes 
during the last three weeks, although 
the garrison of Sebastopol has markedly 
improved its tactical position by taking 
a number of heights towering over the 
great naval base. German aerial at- 
tacks upon Soviet troop concentrations 
on the Kerch Peninsula, announced by 
Berlin, might mean that reinforcements 
are being poured into the Crimea by 
the Soviets. However, a large push 
here is hardly to be expected until the 
railroad has been nipped off around 
Zaporozhye. 

All in all it may be said that import- 
ant successes both on the southern and 
central fronts have been achieved by 
the breakthroughs of the German forti- 
fied lines. Even more important is 
the fact that the Soviet High Com- 
mand has forced the hand of the Ger- 
man High Command, compelling it to 
throw into the battle the reserves which 
were being groomed for the much 
heralded “Hitler Spring Offensive.” 
The Red Army has thus set back the 
Nazi time-table three months. 

There is one gloomy spot, however, 
in the Soviet picture. The German 
battleships which slipped by Dover 
last week will be a serious menace 
for the Red Baltic Navy in the Spring. 
It is, therefore, to be expected that 
special efforts will be made by the 
Soviet High Command to restore the 
Hangoe-Dag6é outer naval position 
by that time. 








Bound volumes of Sovier Russia Topay 
for 1941, with index are in preparation. 
Place your orders now, $2.00 per copy post- 
paid. Sovier Russia Topay, 114 E. 32nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The Soviets Saw It Coming 


The noted author of “Days of Our Years” 
and “That Day Alone” describes how the 
Soviets out-planned, out-produced and 
outfought the Nazis. 


KENNETH LESLIE 
God's Red Army 
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most impressed them was the splendid 
morale of the workers, men and wom- 
en. They asserted, however, that pro- 
duction can and must be raised. They 
pointed out that British industry pos- 
sesses everything necessary for increas- 
ing output of armaments of all kinds 
but still has very considerable unutil- 
ized reserves. These fall under four 
heads: 

1) Already existing factory equip- 
ment, which is frequently not used to 
full capacity. 2) The tremendous res- 
ervoirs of women’s labor power which 
has not yet been introduced to a sufh- 
cient degree in industry. 3) The initia- 
tive of the workers, whose proposals 
for rationalization are ignored and 
whose invaluable experience, particu- 
larly in the case of shop stewards, is 
often wasted. 4) Actual productive 
capacity of machines and men, which in 
some factories is restricted at present. 

The delegation ‘stated that to dis- 
cover these reserves and generally learn 
what must be done to increase output 
one need only ask workers in the fac- 
tories and one immediately learns what 
is amiss, why this or that part of the 
plant is not fully used and what are 
the causes of production gaps and loss 
of time. 

These trank criticisms were very 
well received by the British public and 
press and have given great impetus to 
the demand that establishment of joint 
production committees of workers and 
managements in war work factories 
should be made compulsory. Like the 
above-mentioned Soviet production con- 
ferences, these joint production com- 
mittees can render great services in 
increasing production. At the same 
conference the Soviet delegation stated 
helpfully that the differences of the 
political system of the two countries 
cannot present any obstacle to the work- 
ing classes combining all their forces 
for the struggle against Hitlerism and 
giving full support to their respective 
leaders, Stalin and Churchill. 

Further useful activity of the An- 
glo-Soviet Trade Union Committee may 
be recorded. On the day following 
the press conference the Committee is- 
sued a powerful appeal to the men and 
women in the occupied European coun- 
tries forced to work for the Hitler 
war machine. It urged them to go 


slow, to turn out bad work, to disor- 
ganize transport, and generally aid the 
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anti-Hitler battle in order to hasten 
their own liberation. 

The manifesto, signed by Sir Wal- 
ter Citrine, general secretary of the 
British Trades Union Congress, and 
N. M. Shvernik, secretary of the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions, sent fraternal greetings to the 
enslaved peoples of Europe and prom- 
ised them that Hitler’s hour of reck- 
oning was near, and ended with the 
following appeal: 


Brothers and sisters! 

You can help us in the struggle against 
Hitlerism. Hitler converted you into 
slaves in German industry and in the 
industry of other countries. You are 
working under fear of death or drastic 
punishment, producing tanks, planes, guns 
and ammunition intended to destroy your 
comrades — the workers of the Soviet 
Union and Great Britain — and to de- 
stroy their towns and villages. 

We know that the struggle which we 
call upon you to join demands many 
sacrifices. We ourselves are enduring 
these sacrifices in the name of your free- 
dom, just as in our own. Freedom can- 





not be preserved without sacrifices, 
courage and endurance in this terrible 
war. 

On behalf of the 30,000,000 workers 
organized in Soviet and British trade 
unions our Anglo-Soviet Trade Union 
Committee calls upon you to intensify 
the struggle and exert your efforts to 
hasten the overthrow of Hitlerism. The 
hour is approaching when the armed 
forces of all the Allies will come to 
your aid to overthrow the yoke of 
Hitlerism. 

Therefore, work in such a way as to 
produce increasingly less arms daily for 
Hitlerite Germany. Do everything to re- 
tard the work of lathes and machinery. 
Do everything you can to spoil the 
weapons you are compelled to produce for 
your heartless enslavers. 

See to it that tanks, planes and arm- 
ored cars produced by you are soon unfit 
for action. See to it that mines and shells 
do not explode. Disorganize work on 
railways. Damage transport carrying 
Hitlerite bandits and arms and ammuni- 
tion which they use against you and us. 
Destroy everything that you can and 
everything that helps Hitler. 

Remember that the war against Hitler 
is a just war. Our cause is a righteous 
one! Hitlerism will be routed and de- 
stroyed! Victory will be ours! Forward 
in the struggle! Forward, comrades, to 
victory! 
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slang, which Stella was just beginning 
to gather. When Stella did not believe 
some of the tall American stories that 
we tried on her, her usual remark 
was, “Applesauce!” The following 
summer I ran across Helen in Moscow 
and went to the theater with her. The 
next summer I inquired after her and 
found that she was flying an air route 
in Siberia. 

My last observation of Soviet youth 
was in France in 1937. Boichenko, 
Soviet champion of the breast-stroke, 
was in France, and every time he 
entered water he swam faster than 
the world record admitted. by the 
authorities in charge of such things. 
The fascist group declared that the 
timing was false, that he swam an 
unauthorized stroke, etc. Finally a 
meet was held at which all the swim- 
ming experts of France were present, 
did the timing, and watched the stroke. 
Boichenko took the chance to cut a 
bit even from his own time. I did 
not see him swim, but decided to go 
to the workers’ track meet at Colombes, 
in which were, entered teams from 
workers’ athletic clubs of Russia, 
Sweden, France and several other 
countries, including even boys released 





from the battle lines in Spain to take 
part. The Russian entries won every 
event in which they were engaged, 
with respectable performances. ‘Their 
pole vaulter did about thirteen and a 
half feet, which in Europe and at that 
time was good, Seraphin Znamenski 
came within a fraction of a second 
of the world’s record in the five thou- 
sand meters; if he had had any compe- 
tition he wowd undoubtedly have 
broken it. The woman’s broad jump 
was won by a slim little Russian miss 
with long pigtails down her back, who 
bounced like a tennis ball. To end 
up, the Russians took on and beat in 
soccer a team of Spanish boys from 
the trenches. Londos, the American 
wrestler, was there, and trotted around 
the track, waving to everybody and 
was greeted with thunderous applause. 

That so many of these Russian boys, 
yes, and girls too, should have had 
to face the murderous forces of the 
Nazis is a terrible thing, but only what 
people must pay who face and fight 
the forces of darkness instead of lying 
down. And we Americans can thank 
our happy stars that the Soviets have 
spent the last twenty years in breeding 
such a younger generation. 
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